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TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel New Yorker, New York City, March 6 and 7, 1953 


These sessions are open to anyone who is interested and willing to pay the registration fee. 


Tell your friends about the program. 


Urge them to attend. 


Tueme: “The Arts and the Curriculum” 


FRIDAY, MARCH 6 
9:00 A.M. Registration begins 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Forum on ‘“‘The Social Aspects 
of the Arts’’ 


Chairman: Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Director, Addison Gallery 
of American Art, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


1:30-3:00 P.M. Informal discussion groups: 


Boys’ SEconpDARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Henry B. Poor, Headmaster, Fountain Valley 
School, Colorado Springs 


CoEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Perry Dunlap Smith, Headmaster, North Shore 
Country Day School, Winnetka, IIl. 


Gir.s’ Seconpary ScHOOLs 
Chairman: (to be appointed) 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of Latin Examiners 
3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of Mathematics Examiners 
3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: (to be appointed) 


ENGLIsH 


Chairman: Kendall S. Pennypacker, Headmaster, 
Country Day School, Rockford, IIl. 


Keith 


Mopern LancuaGeEs 
Chairman: (to be appointed) 


Music 
Chairman: Mary E. Brewer, Germantown Friends School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 7 


9:00 A.M. Registration continues 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meeting of English Examiners 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings: 


LIBRARIANS 
Chairman: John G. Park, Librarian, Kent School, Kent, Conn. 


MaTHEMATICS 
Chairman: (to be appointed) 


REMEDIAL READING 


Chairman: Dorothy M. Bement, Principal, Northampton 
School for Girls, Northampton, Mass. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMISSIONS 


Chairman: Fred A. Eichelberger, The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


SociaL StuDIEs 


Chairman: Dr. Paul W. Stoddard, Principal, Housatonic Valley 
Regional High School, Falls Village, Conn. 


12:45 P.M. Luncheon 


Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Speaker: Dr. James H. Case, Jr., President, Bard College 
3:00-5:00 P.M. Open Meeting of French Examiners 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


LaTIN 


Chairman: Frederick F. Kempner, Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass. 


Primary ScHOOLS 
Chairman: (to be appointed) 


RELIGION 


Chairman: Merrill L. Hiatt, Headmaster, Friends Academy, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


ScIENCE 


Chairman: Robert W. Neathery, Jr., The Episcopal Academy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nore: Since the topic of the Conference is “The Arts and the Curriculum,” the Art Section Meeting is omitted in order to allow 


art teachers to participate in other meetings. 


The Audio-Visual Aids Committee of the SEB is planning interesting demonstrations, and there will be the usual exhibits and 
displays of educational books and teaching materials throughout the two days. 
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RELIGION IN THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 


By Evcene S. Witson 


Dr. Wilson, Director of Admission at Amherst College, delivered the following talk in the Religious Education section of the 


Secondary Education Board’s 26th Annual Conference last March. 


I 


o prepare for this paper I made several inves- 
tigations that could hardly be called scientific 
but were as objective and honest as I could 

make them. 

My first move was to discover your thoughts about 
the importance of religion in the Independent School 
program of today. To do this I reviewed about one 
hundred school catalogues and other related evidence. 
I found that religion is important in your schools. 
Your booklets say so very emphatically and the Na- 
tional Council of Independent Schools says, “The In- 
dependent Schools are vital strongholds of religious 
faith in the United States.” Occasionally you are 
not too clear in explaining what you mean by religion. 
It may be wise not to be too explicit about the mean- 
ing of this word. 


My survey of school booklets showed that ten per 
cent of you are careful not to use the word religion — 
though you devote some space to a statement about 
the importance of developing character, personality, 
etc. Twenty per cent of the schools use the word re- 
ligion but are careful neither to define it nor to explain 
it. Seventy per cent of the schools use the words 
Christian Religion. 

I discovered some other interesting items and facts 
in reading your booklets. One amusing sentence I 
uncovered from a booklet was this: “. . . School is 
non-sectarian but on Sunday our students go to the 
nearby Baptist Church.” Reminds me of a similar 
story about the Don at an English College who said 
to some new students, “There are no rules or regula- 
tions here, but if you break one we shall have to ex- 
pel you.” 


II 


My second investigation involved the students 
now in your schools. I interviewed them on your 
campuses and when they visited Amherst on their in- 
spection tours. I queried them on the impact of re- 
ligion in your schools. My opening question was 
usually, “Does religion play a part in the life of your 
school ?” 

The intellectually alive or the religiously activated 
would say, ‘““What do you mean by religion?” But 
there were few who asked this. Most replied, “Yes.” 


My next question was: “In what way does religion 
come into your school life?” 


The responses usually included these items: (1) 
courses, (2) chapel or church, (3) grace at meals. 


My next question was: “Why does your school 
have chapel?” The answers were usually these two: 
(1) “The headmaster wants it,” or (2) “It’s tradition.” 
Most students thought chapel “‘a good thing.” 

While I was lunching at a school one day the 
headmaster gave a typical grace: “Bless this food to 
our use and us to Thy Service.” 

I asked the boy on my right if this particular grace 
was given at each meal. His reply was, “Yes.” I 
asked why, and the response was, “The headmaster 
likes it.” 


My discussions with students about chapel and 
church revealed there was little connection in their 
minds between these services and daily living. I don’t 
blame these students. More than one catalogue 
states: “Religion at School centers in the 
chapel.” Religion does not center in the chapel, it 
centers in God and should be manifest not only in 
chapel but also in the daily lives of the students and 
teachers. 





I asked your students if the visiting speakers at 
vespers or church talked about problems that really 
concern adolescents. A few did but most did not, was 
the consensus of replies. 


“Why did these preachers fail to make contact 
with the students’ problems?” was my last question. 

Because (1) they were too theological or philosophi- 
cal — over the students’ heads, (2) the speakers tried 
to get down to the students’ level by means of “bum 
jokes,” and (3) the problems they discussed were not 
the problems the students face. 


One boy told me about a minister who spoke on 
the importance of dying for something greater than 
oneself. His clinching story was about a mountain 
climber who fell while scaling one of Switzerland’s 
great peaks. As he lay in the snow dying, with a tri- 
umphant smile on his lips, he said to his guide, 
“Thank God I have given my life for something 
greater than I.” 


Now that story might be successful and inspira- 
tional at the annual dinner of the Rocky Mountain 
Division of the Appalachian Club — but to those 
school boys it contributed little but a slogan for the 
coming week —a slogan that was bandied about 
every time a student fell down or sprained a limb in 
athletics. 
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Ill 


As a third step in my investigation, I watched 
your graduates in action on our campus and I talked 
about religion in your schools to other students, male 
and female, on the campuses of other colleges. 

After reading the religious aims in your booklets 
and then watching the human products of your 
schools’ religious teachings, as they reveal their faith 
by action, I can only say you seem to fail much more 
often than you succeed. If your graduates had the 
religion you say you give them, there would be little 
need for proctors, campus police, deans, etc. 

Last March we held our annual Christian Associa- 
tion Embassy. The leaders who spoke in the fresh- 
men dormitories gave me the names of the students 
who participated in a discussion of the theme “‘Good- 
ness Without God.” Were these boys independent 
school boys? No, most were from the high schools. 

Two years ago I kept account of all the lads who 
broke rules of decent community living and eighty 
per cent were independent school boys. 

Last year I learned about two cases of bullying 
(strong vs. physically weak boy) and the bullies were 
both independent school boys — from famous schools, 
too. 

Lest you become unduly depressed by these facts 
and before you say, “These boys were fine when they 
left our schools, but the Amherst environment undid 
them,” let me state that in attempting to give your 
boys an insight into the real meaning of the Christian 
Religion you are bucking the powerful current of our 
American culture. And our colleges are no more suc- 
cessful than you are. 

Your students come from comfortable homes where 
religion is for the most part a social custom not a 
commitment. You know the odds are against you 
when you try to do in two or four years what has not 
been done in twelve or fifteen. Even in those homes 
where parental commitment is a fact, there is all too 
often little transferral to the children. These parents 
are bucking the same cultural forces as the schools. 

I am afraid that in our schools and colleges and 
in society at large, religion is something that happens 
in chapel or church on Sunday from 11 to 12 a.m. It 
is not a twenty-four hour-a-day commitment. You 
are trying to change this traditional attitude toward 
religion and without too much success. I am afraid 
that at times religion at the independent school level 
is a tradition, too. 

Christian Faith cannot be inherited; it cannot be 
loaned like a coat. It must be won anew by each 
individual. We must take time out to question our 
traditional approach to this problem. We must seek 
new devices and instruments. And we must do so 
now, for the hour is ate. 


IV 


What can be done in the independent schools to 
make the Christian Religion more a part of every day 
living? What can you do to help students see that 
the Christian Religion speaks to their condition? I 
use Christian Religion because the majority of your 
schools confess an interest in it. Here are a few sug- 
gestions. 


1. Required courses in the Old and New Testa- 
ment are essential as foundation material. There is 
little use in discussing Christian Religion without 
knowing the historical origin of this religion and the 
story of Jesus. 


2. Required exposure to the basic tenets and mean- 
ing of the present day Catholic and Hebrew religions. 
This should include attendance at a worship service 
and a discussion with a Priest and a Rabbi. This 
part of the program is an antidote to bigotry. Your 
Catholic and Jewish students should likewise be ex- 
posed to the Protestant faith. 


3. Discuss with your students the reasons for daily 
chapel or church and the meaning of a grace at meal 
times. Try to make the phrase “Us to Thy Service” 
mean more than “Now we eat.” This will take time 
and will stand repetition. I would also import the 
best man you can get to discuss, not in terms of phi- 
losophy or theology, but in terms the students can 
understand, the meaning of the Lord’s Prayer. If the 
Christian Religion is to have any meaning at all, the 
phrase, “Our Father which art in Heaven” must be 
understood. The Lord’s Prayer is too easy to say — 
it should be difficult. 


4. Community Service. Try to find some way to 
let your students labor for the welfare of your com- 
munity. This is a difficult program to implement 
properly. Students can easily feel like fairy god- 
fathers or do-gooders. The true spirit of love and co- 
operative living which should go with this work can 
be lost. Some schools have tried experimental pro- 
grams centered in weekend work camps, and their ex- 
perience can guide those who want to launch this 
work. Christian charity must be experienced to be 
understood — and too few schools have tried the gift 
of labor. Gifts of money through school chest drives 
do not usually change attitudes toward the meaning 
of giving. The benefactors are too remote and the 
giving represents no sacrifice on the part of the donor. 


5. Start a cell. Call it A Christian Service Unit 
or U.T.T.S., “Us To Thy Service.” I know this sug- 
gestion sounds typically American in that a new or- 
ganization is formed with a new name to do the same 
work that should have been done by existing organiza- 
tions. There is the danger too that the appeal will 
be the appeal of adventure — the excitement of some- 
thing novel. But Christian Cells are nothingynew. 
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Right now Christian Cells are mushrooming all over 
the campuses of our colleges. Their growth indicates 
a yearning for the answers to life’s great question, 
“Why are we here?” Many college students are once 
again beginning to take a serious look at the Christian 
Religion. If this religion can meet their needs, some- 
thing very important and different could happen in 
this country during the next twenty years. 

It may be time to start the cell experience in 
secondary schools. Here is one suggested plan for 
action. There are many other methods. 

Let the headmaster select for the first cell some 
students of tender conscience, students who are re- 
spected in their classes. Then add a few concerned 
faculty members. These student representatives will 
soon be labeled “‘Cell Mates” and no doubt there will 
be some good-natured kidding and some mean razzing 
of these “‘cellers.”” But that is a problem the cell can 
discuss and handle with proper guidance. The com- 
mitted Christian has rarely been a popular figure, — 
or one who was universally accepted. 


The cell members will meet regularly, daily or 
weekly, and experience not only discussion but prayer, 
meditation, and the study of the Bible, or a great 
Christian, like Augustine, John Woolman or Schweit- 
zer. The cell will also discuss the problems of student 
human relations in the light of the Christian Religion, 
or a textbook like Spurier’s Power for Action can be 
used. 

It is in the area of student relations that the Chris- 
tian Religion can have most meaning to adolescent 
boys and girls. Most independent schools do a decent 
job in helping their students understand the facts of 
racial and religious differences. But in the area of 
personality differences the same success has not been 
forthcoming. 

I can best illustrate what I mean by a story that 
is rather typical. I attended a freshman meeting last 
fall and I took a seat behind two freshmen who did 
not know I was there. Another boy came in and sat 
in front of the two students. On seeing the newcomer 
one of the two students in front of me turned up his 
coat collar, leaned toward his neighbor and said 
“Spook.” The two boys in front of me were from two 
of our good independent schools. 

I happened to know the “Spook” pretty well. 
Physically he was light in weight, thin, and of pimply 
complexion. He wore glasses. He was a quiet re- 
served lad. He was sensitive and intelligent. I am 
sure he had been called a “Spook” to his face at other 
times. 

The labelling of students by students is nothing 
new — nor is such labelling restricted to the adolescent 
world. But if the Christian Religion has a meaning, 
that meaning is most evident in the way man looks 





at man. But the way man looks at man is a revela- 
tion of the way he looks at God. 

The cell is one dynamic way to attack the problem 
of how students look at students. To the Christian, 
differences in physique, in intelligence, in personality 
are not indicative of inferiority or superiority. Stu- 
dents can be led to recognize this fact and to accept 
the knowledge that people differ, on the deep basis of 
religious faith which brings to every man having it 
an understanding knowledge of the sacred quality of 
the individual instead of on the level of ‘“‘good sports- 
manship” or “kindness to strange animals,” which 
only operate best when the benefactor is on top. 


6. Perhaps the most difficult appointment any 
headmaster makes is that of the chaplain or teacher 
of religion. To get a young man who is intellectually 
respectable, who can with dignity talk the language of 
the present day adolescent, and who sincerely believes 
and understands the deeper meanings of the Christian 
Religion is not easy. But the task is not impossible 
for those who will seek. 


The seminaries have the ablest crop of all around 
students they have had in years. Several foundations 
are vitally interested in the place of religion in edu- 
cation and I believe they could be persuaded to back 
fellowships for selected college graduates for study in 
seminaries or for work toward a master’s degree in 
religion. Some of these fellowships might be for men 
who intend to devote their lives or at least a few years, 
to the promotion of religion in the independent schools. 

At least one seminary is now testing a program for 
internes in religion. You might work out plans to 
get an able young man to serve as an interne for a 
year or two at your schools. 

If you don’t have an existing committee that could 
check these possibilities, I would consider establishing 
such a committee. 


7. Those schools that really want to do some- 
thing about making the Christian Religion more 
meaningful might examine the possibility of a faculty 
cell or worship group. I know that not all of the 
teachers in your schools are committed to the Chris- 
tian Religion. But those who are can strengthen 
themselves and their message by at least a short 
weekly meeting for worship, prayer, study, or medita- 
tion. This group worship will make each teacher and 
administrator more aware of his opportunities and 
more humble in his role as guide and counsellor. 


V 


Humility is to a Christian what diamonds are to 
Lil or stripes to a zebra. Humility is one of the truly 
distinctive characteristics of a religious man. Humil- 
ity comes hard to teachers, coaches, counsellors, and 
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administrators in school or college. The man or 
woman, who day after day is master in a classroom, 
who always knows more than his audience, whose 
authority over the pupil is so complete, can so easily 
become impressed with his ability or knowledge. Add 
to this the individualistic nature of our study pro- 
grams, especially graduate work, and you can see why 
humility comes hard to teachers. 


Secondary school heads and deans have such con- 
trol over their students (and faculty, too) and they 
are consulted so often by distressed parents that it is 
very easy for them to begin to think they have some 
magic power with individuals. Failures, which should 
be humbling, are explained in terms of split marriages, 
sibling rivalries, home environment, and neurotic 
tendencies. Responsibility for failure is not often ad- 
mitted. How often have you heard a school head or 
dean (in schools or colleges) say of a dismissed stu- 
dent, “We failed to meet his need.”’? 


If religion is a vital force in your school, your 
teachers and administrators will be humble. They 
will be humble because they pray, and they will pray 
because they know that by themselves they have 
neither the strength nor the wisdom to guide the 
young spirits who have been entrusted to them. 


I know how busy you are with your teaching, your 
coaching, your administration, your proctoring, and 
your correcting of papers. But being a Christian is 
hard work too. We fail to make the Christian mes- 
sage important to our students because we refuse to 
take the time to make the message important to our- 
selves. 


It has long been known that the adult only fools 
the adult, not the adolescent. The young know ex- 
actly how deep your lip service goes and what your 
prayers mean. If your faith is not seated in a sincere 
religious commitment, if your actions don’t mesh 
with your professed faith, then it would be best to 
forego grace at meals and strike religious ideals from 
the catalogues and booklets of your schools. 


The Christian Religion owes its impotence not to 
itself but to its interpreters. You and I, who profess 
Christianity, are too much like those who profess 


other faiths or those who profess no religious faith at 
all. 


We must take more and more time to communi- 
cate with the Source of our strength. Only by so 
doing can we hope to convince our students that the 
Christian Religion is more than a nice tradition; that 
it is more than just something the headmaster wants; 
that it is a force that can give life greater meaning — 
something that makes a whale of a difference in the 
way an individual thinks and acts. 





1952-1953 PRIZE CONTEST 

Tue InpEPENDENT ScuHoot Buttetin will offer two 
prizes of $25 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 
15. One prize will be awarded for the best article on a 
subject of general interest; the other prize will be awarded 
for the best article in a specific subject field. Rules govern- 
ing the contest are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts may not be longer than 2,000 words. 


2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 

5. All manuscripts must bein by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BuLLeTIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

7. The editors of Tue InpEPENDENT ScHoot BULLE- 
tin will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the BuLtetin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize, 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoo.t Buttetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 

















PERSONALS 


TEACHING - GUIDANCE - ADMINISTRATION 

Dartmouth (A.B.), Rutgers (Ed.M. — Personnel 
and Guidance). Married, two children. AVAIL- 
ABLE NOW. Ten years of- varied experience. 
Teaching French, Latin, English, General Science. 
Physical Education. Military Program. Tests and 
Measurements, Interview-Counseling, Statistical fol- 
low-up studies. Main interest is guidance or com- 
bined teacher-counselor work. 

Contact R. A. Wilhelmy, 21 Agawam South, 
Yonkers, New York. Tel.: Yonkers 3-6338. 








PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal adver- 
tisements are as follows: 

The Buttetin will publish notices from teachers who 
are looking for new positions or from schools which are 
looking for new teachers. The charge is according to 
length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. 
The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 

If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned 
and the Buttetin will forward replies to the advertiser. 
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THE VIEW FROM THE TOWER 
A READING LIST FOR THE LANGUAGE TEACHER 


By ALLEN WEATHERBY 


This article by Mr. Weatherby, teacher of English, French, and Latin at Woodstock Country School, Woodstock, Vt., won the 
1951-52 prize offered by the editors of the Butietin for the best manuscript written about a specific subject field. 


Sed retro actis seculis vix licuit discipulis tandem nonagenarium quiescere post studium. .. . 
When the tower is completed, we shall be able to inspect even wider prospects. But there is trouble at Babel in Shinar. 


— Carmina Burana, c. 1275. 
Of just what 


kind, whether labor trouble or trouble with inadequate foundations, is not yet clear. Perhaps it is a matter of engineering only. But it seems 


almost as though luck were against the builders. 


noble and ambitious. 


I 
| ener for the language teacher in Amer- 


ica, our folkways will have it that linguistic 
facility is not quite American. As the old 
gentleman said in another context: It’s not only un- 
American, it’s... French! Yet to believe that 
Europeans have a special gift of tongues is but race 
prejudice in reverse and doubtless quite as difficult to 
extirpate. The wonderful secret of this ability, geog- 
raphy apart, is time spent drilling at the desk — in 
some cases, eight years for our two or three. Bring 
to mind the periods assigned in this country to the 
study of Greek, Latin, German, French, Spanish, or 
Italian without even a reading knowledge as result. 
It is an appalling waste from which we tend to look 
away quickly — so much too much to be too little! 
Yet the language teacher is not likely to be given 
more semester hours for his specialty. Life science 
and the arts crowd him ever more and more. Things 
must first get worse. Then perhaps, when foreign 
languages are no longer required, he may settle down 
with a few enthusiasts, a happy lot in a happy time. 
But many of his fellows will be hawking pommes, 
Apfeln, manzanas, or melas on a monolingual and 
chilly streetcorner. 
While new specifications for the tower’s substruc- 


ture remain on the board, how can the teacher best’ 


occupy his own and his pupils’ time? What can he 
accomplish in two or three years — for the good stu- 
dents as well as for those who, muttering about busi- 
ness with South America, come into Spanish because 
a disability has been let go too long? Should only 
those who take a general language course because of 
disability be provided with a knowledge of language 
in general? 


II 


The facets of language learning, reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening, are discrete achievements. 
The accomplishment of all four, without roots in the 
prattling years, is at least a lifetime job in the case 
of any given second language. A choice must be made, 
and the choice is manifestly reading. In addition to 
the kudos it has received from Viscount St. Albans, 


Even in its unfinished state, however, the tower is the one wonder of the ancient and the 
modern world. On a clear day and with a good glass one can see for remarkable distances. 


The final goal, that of reaching the sky, is 


reading can be used in isolation and caused to live 
and grow by him who cares to use it. It offers a broad 
foundation for the development of the spoken language 
when opportunity is offered — offered in the country 
to which it is native; then and then alone comes vege- 
table growth. Conversation will be taught so that 
reading will not be divorced from correct phonemes 
(the contemplation of the nasal). And composition 
will prepare for accurate translation of hidden idioms. 
But the goal is still realistic and is reading as long as 
Americans who lie in bed with a French novel and a 
box of bonbons are rarae aves. 

This goes against all we are said to have learned 
in the most recent war, but our purpose, if this is to 
be a beginning, is not the same. And when we read, 
it shall not be contrived and warmed-over hashes of 
shredded geography and history called Easy Readings 
nor dijoux that conclude: And that little boy grew up 
to be Claude Achille Debussy. It is not the very 
heart of culture to know who sculped the Statue of 
Liberty. If reading a language is to be a means of 
acquiring the culture preserved therein, then the 
path still leads through Tartarin, Tonio Kroeger, El 
Sombrero de Tres Picos, Il Vero Amico, De Bello Gal- 
lico, and The Anabasis. Culture is the vicarious ex- 
perience which men hold in common. The Ph.D. in 
Chemistry and the Ph.D. in Classics, locked each in 
his own empyrean, discourse together on earth only 
of liquor and women. 

But even with reading as the limited objective, a 
high percentage of failure is certain: that is to say 
that a large number of students, having achieved the 
credit, will turn back just where the scenery begins. 
Can anything be salvaged from this? 

If the answer is to be yes, most of us must begin 
by retraining ourselves. The trailbreaking is far from 
dull work, but it takes good legs. 


Ill 


Language today does all the talking in modern 
philosophy, and it behooves the linguist to pay it at 
least an equivalent homage, else language is a kind of 
prophet in its own house. Philosophy may have a 


collegiate ring to it, but it is in high school that the 
(8) 
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human animal retains a stomach for eternal questions. 
Can anything be recorded in mathematics that is not 
extensible in words? If language changes by natural 
selection, does this imply a coming synthesis with 
biology? Is insanity any more than a breakdown of 
communication? When experiments are performed 
by physicists, does this differ from defining words? 
Is there any use in striving for semantic exactness, or 
is symbolization, like eating and breathing and loving, 
largely unconscious and irrational by nature? Can a 
language be engineered that does not violate reality 
by separating time and space as tenses and cases? 

Most exciting of all is the perspective on things 
that knowing more than one language affords. Truth 
is ineffable and not in any arrangement of words, but, 
if the arrows toward truth which any several languages 
provide can be extended, then the nesting place of 
truth can be plotted with more precision. In this 
way language can be used to free oneself from language 
— unless, in the end, language is all. 

As the student is always angered to be told that 
he can think only in words, it may seem an exotic 
homeopathy to allay his bewilderment in the face of 
his own English by the presentation of still other 
tongues. But he who has dealt with time as temps 
and Zeit and tid will see that a word does not success- 
fully objectify the concept. 


Still these are narrow angles from which to predi- 
cate an intersection. For getting beyond an Indo- 
European language, use is better made of a “timeless” 
language like that of the Hopi Indians, which deals 
in degrees of validity: not its vocabulary to be mem- 
orized, but its structure understood and comparison 
made — as Whorf makes it. This paper introduces a 
reading list for the language teacher who wishes to 
give his courses a greater reach and who sees no nar- 
row limits to what the language teacher can teach. 
But I should like to call particular attention to Four 
Articles on Metalinguistics, by the late Benjamin Lee 
Whorf, published in 1950 by the Foreign Service In- 
stitute of the Department of State and obtainable 
from that office. Its ninety pages alone can trans- 
form the teaching of language. His analysis of the 
languages of the American Indians lights up the 
whole field of operations. The outlines of a new 
pedagogy are in these essays. The particular differ- 
ent language is the means by which the language 
process is brought into consciousness. Here it may 
be examined, manipulated, and, perhaps, improved. 


IV 


A more adventurous age may teach English- 
speaking children, not French and German and Latin, 
but Arabic, Lithuanian, and Nootka: Arabic, a non- 
Indo-European language, for its angle of incidence; 


Lithuanian, the language closest to parent Indo- 
European, resplendent still in all its eight cases; and 
Nootka, a language in which the sentence is an in- 
divisible unit. (Tl’imsh-ya-’is-ita-’itl-ma) 


In the long meantime we must be content to try 
to make the picture whole. Conjugations present an 
opportunity to raise the puzzle of medieval emphasis 
on mood and modern preoccupation with tense. It is 
helpful to explain the reflexive for passive in Spanish 
in terms of the Greek middle voice. Compound tenses 
may bring up the processes which resulted in present 
Romance futures. It can be shown how synthetic 
Latin and Greek become, in modern times, increas- 
ingly analytical French, Spanish, and Italian and 
modern Greek. Chinese, as carrying the process far- 
thest, should be inspected for its resultant strengths 
and weaknesses. If English continues to lose distinc- 
tions like those between “shall” and “will,” “may” 
and “can,” will it eventually come to depend on 
pitch? If linguistic change is inexorable, are all Eng- 
lish teachers made in the image of Canute? Parisian 
linguists have talked themselves out on the subject 
of the origin of language, but schoolboys have not. 
Grimm and Verner are to be proudly expounded as 
theirs are the first and perhaps the only scientific laws 
in the social sciences; for the “noise that we make 
with the face” is, in the last analysis, a mode of be- 
havior. If Lautverschiebung seems miraculous, it is a 
necessary miracle, for, were it to admit of exceptions, 
would not phonematic chaos ensue and communica- 
tion cease? Let us teach with the whole history of 
language in our minds, humble before its scope, which 
is, for talking animals, the universe. 


This is not to ask that every elementary language 
course be Linguistics for the Millions but that such 
material be made use of, if only as anecdote, to give 
the student direction. If some children pass algebra 
without ever understanding what algebra is, how 
many honor students in French know what is lan- 
guage? 


By the same token, the problem of meaning must 
be dealt with from the beginning. If it may be 
avoided by a skillful English teacher, the foreign lan- 
guage teacher meets it face to face. But most popu- 
lar books on semantics are destructive and half poli- 
tical if indeed they are books on semantics at all. 
Children either reject the basic concept or are relieved 
to be relieved of all definiteness in definition. A little 
Aristotelianism is a dangerous thing. But the answer 
lies somewhere. I think it is in Northrop’s Logic of 
the Sciences and the Humanities. For, after all, this 
dotted line to truth through language is, on the prac- 
tical level, a matter of touching all the bases on the 
way to home plate, of what Northrop prefers to call 
“epistemic correlations.” 
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Vv 


I have tried to show in this paper that the reading 
of a given language is a sufficiently large objective, 
that, as there will be a great many actual failures at 
this, a general knowledge of the nature of language is 
a necessary second objective, and that, if we are to 
have this second string to our bows, many of us are 
to do a little studying. 

The reading list which follows will suggest numer- 
ous approaches in addition to the ones indicated by 
subdivisions: epistemological, aesthetic, neural, sym- 
bolizational, psychiatric, interlingual, metalinguistic, 
historical, comparative, political, semiotic. Although 
many of these books are written in a technical vo- 
cabulary, they all deal with the common phenomenon 
of communication, and their basic principles can be 
conveyed to students at the secondary level in terms 
as common. I believe that reading from this list can 
make teaching fresher and deeper; in any event I know 
that it has startled one teacher awake. Our students, 
too, had best be willing to invest a little something, a 
few hours out of their bright youth to keep the later 
years in order. 


READING LIST?! 


General: 

Cornish, V. Borderlands of Language in Europe, 
1936 

Graff, W. L. Language and Languages, 1932 

Gray, L. H. The Foundations of Language, 1939 

Jespersen, O. Progress in Language, 1894 

Meillet, A. Les langues de l’europe nouvelle, 
ed. 2, 1928 

Pei, M. The Story of Language, 1949 

Individual Languages: 


Atkinson, B. F. C. 
Codrington, R. H. 
Collinson, W. E. 
Conway, R. S. 


The Greek Language, 1931 

The Melanesian Languages, 1885 

The German Language, 1949 

The Making of Latin, 1923 

Entwistle, W. J. The Spanish Language, 1936 

Entwistle, W. J. and Russian and the Slavonic Languages, 
Morrison, W. A. 1949 

Ewert, A. The French Language, 1938 

Forrest, R. D. A. The Chinese Language, 1948 

Grandgent, C. H. From Latin to Italian, 1927 

Sommerfelt, A. La Langue et la Societé, 1938 

Wyld, H. C. Historical Study of the Mother 

Tongue, 1920 

Linguistic: 

Bloch, G. and Trager, G. 

Martinet, A. 


Outline of Linguistic Analysis, 1942 

Phonology as Functional Phonetics, 
1949 

La méthode comparative en linguis- 
tique historique, 1925 

Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth 
Century, 1931 

Introduction to Linguistic Science, 


1947 


Meillet, A. 
Pedersen, H. 


Sturtevant, E. H. 


Zipf, G. K. Relative Frequency and Dynamic 
Equilibrium in Phonology and 
Morphology, 1949 

Philosophical: 

Black, M. Language and Philosophy, 1949 


Bridgman, P. W. 
Frank, Philipp 


The Logic of Modern Physics, 1927 

Modern Science and its Philosophy, 
1949 

Studies in Recent Aesthetic, 1927 

Science and the Meanings of Truth, 
1946 

Philosophy in a New Key, 1942 

The Logic of the Sciences and the 
Humanities, 1947 


Gilbert, Katherine 
Johnson, Martin 


Langer, Susan 
Northrop, F. S. C. 


Russell, B. Inquiry into Meaningand Truth,1940 

Russell, B. Human Knowledge, Its Scope and 
Limits, 1948 

Sapir, E. Language, 1921 

Urban, W. M. Language and Reality, 1939 

Whorf, B. L. Four Articles on Metalinguistics, 


1950 
Semantic or Literary: 


Britton, K. Communication, 1939 

Bush, Douglas Science and English Poetry, 1950 
Carnap, R. Introduction to Semantics, 1942 
Empson, W. Seven Types of Ambiguity, 1949 
Empson, W. The Structure of Complex Words, 


1951 

Tsanoff, Radoslav A. The Ways of Genius, 1949 
Psychological: 
Berry, R. J. A. 
Campion, G. C, and 

Elliott-Smith, G. C. 
Pillsbury, W. B. and 

Meader, C. L. 
Ruesch and Bateson 


Your Brain and its Story, 1931 
The Neural Basis of Thought, 1934 
The Psychology ot Language, 1928 


Communication, the Social Matrix 
of Psychiatry, 1951 


Mathematical: 

Fano, R. Information Theory (Journal Acous- 
tical Soc. of America, 22, 6, 1950, 
pp. 691-696.) 

Goudge, T. A. Science and Symbolic Logic (Scripta 


Mathematica, 9, 1943, 69-80) 


Reichenbach, H. Elements of Symbolic Logic, 1948 


Wiener, N. The Human Use of Human Beings, 
1950 
Wiener, N. Cybernetics, 1948 














POINTS OF VIEW ON FUND RAISING 


The SEB has issued a pamphlet entitled “Points of 
View on Fund Raising for Independent Schools,” which 
is a record of the Forum on Fund Raising that opened the 
26th Annual Conference of the Board last March. It con- 
tains a foreword on the value of independent education 
by Dr. John F. Gummere, presiding officer of the Forum 
and Chairman of the SEB, and the complete texts of the 
three addresses delivered during the Forum (Raising Capi- 
tal Funds for the Independent School; A Boarding School 
Experience; and A Day School Experience). 


The price per copy is 20 cents plus cost of mailing. 

















1 A great many of these titles were first called to my attention by Professor Joshua Whatmough of Harvard University. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS IN AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


By Marcuerite Lux 


Miss Lux retired from the history department of The Spence School, New York City, in June. 


I 

T may seem a far cry from the article entitled 

“Global Geography at The Spence School,” 

which appeared six years ago in the May Bu te- 
TIN, to this article, which relates to the present use 
of audio-visual aids throughout the school. However, 
over these years, I feel that there has been a con- 
tinual increase in the techniques being offered which 
today afford such a variety of visual aids for class- 
room use. 

It has been interesting to observe how our differ- 
ent grade levels have become more and more aware 
that our newer machines are in fact actual aids in 
teaching — often to fix attention on some special 
point of the subject under consideration, and at times 
to secure greater interest and accuracy. Our 16mm 
moving picture projector played and still plays its 
part in our program of visual aids; but it is far less 
important now than it was a few years ago, mainly 
because the filmstrip and slide projector can be used 
with such facility by any teacher in the individual 
classroom. We find that the Tri-Purpose Projector, 
Model AAA No. 2, is a splendid machine. It is com- 
pact, light in weight, easy to operate, and may be 
used for either filmstrips or slides, and the slides may 
be glass or kodachrome; also, filmstrips are reasonably 
priced and are easily kept and catalogued. Their 
great advantage over the moving picture film is that 
each picture may be held for as long as necessary to 
give each pupil adequate information covering that 
part of the film series. Over the last two years the 
variety of subject matter covered, and the ever-in- 
creasing number of excellent filmstrips produced, 
seems prodigious. 


II 


Spence has an excellent collection of filmstrips for 
use in both lower and middle school science classes. 
Our lower school science teacher tells me that the 
children are delighted with films on animal life, on 
natural science; and they have great interest in films 
which show how children live and play in countries 
outside the United States. 

The middle school teacher in her sixth grade sci- 
ence classes not only makes use of the filmstrip and 
slide projector, but also has found that our Beseler 
Machine for opaque material is proving most valuable. 
This machine is Beseler Model AA1 for opaque ma- 
terial with a built-in blower cooling system. This 
cooling system makes the machine rather heavy to 
move, but is necessary as it allows any material to be 
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shown on the screen for as long as needed without 
possible harm to the material. The science unit on 
“Sound” was especially interesting and instructive, as 
each orchestral instrument is shown on the screen 
simultaneously with the playing of a record on the 
victrola entitled ““Young Person’s Guide to the Or- 
chestra,” by Benjamin Britten. In this work a theme 
of Purcell’s is developed as a fugue, giving each in- 
strument of the orchestra a solo part, which brings 
out and illustrates the tonal quality of the instrument. 

The history department finds this machine useful 
especially for the younger girls in displaying post 
cards, maps, and charts to the entire group with the 
opportunity this affords for questions and the clarifi- 
cation of material. The filmstrips and slide projector 
are used more often in the eleventh and twelfth grades, 
as there is available much excellent material pertinent 
to American history, as well as to subjects of current 
interest in the international field. The New York 
Times monthly filmstrip reports are splendid for giv- 
ing vivid visual information to senior high school 
pupils concerning the relationship of the United States 
to world problems. Excellent background material is 
provided for each film. The new strips being put out 
by Life Magazine greatly stimulate interest in cul- 
tural history, as they tell the stories of civilization 
through great works of art, manuscripts, and current 
photographs. The French department makes good 
use of the slide projector to show kodachrome slides 
that bring to the children clear and accurate pictures 
of France and French life. 

In our primary school we have a Keystone Tach- 
istoscope with a Kodachrome Negative Projector at- 
tachment, and a Flash Meter with slides. These, I 
understand, are extremely valuable for basic sight 
vocabulary, sentence reading, phrase reading, and for 
visual span development in teaching number com- 
binations. 

The French and Latin departments use our RCA 
Victrola for language records. There are literary 
records for use in the upper English classes, and rec- 
ords of fairy tales for the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th grades. 
All records for the victrola are catalogued in the li- 
brary and loaned from there. The library also has a 
large picture collection which is used throughout the 
school. 

It probably does not occur to many of us to think 
of our history of art teachers as using visual aids. 
However, this is exactly what they have been doing 
for years past, long before “audio-visual aids” were 
introduced into our schools. 


Ill 


The foregoing shows how much Spence has built 
up its use of visual aids throughout the school these 
last few years. Undoubtedly, many independent 
schools make greater use than we do of these aids. 
The program carried on in The Episcopal Academy 
at Overbrook, Pa., described in the January 1952 issue 
of the BULLETIN, was a case in point. We shall wel- 


come word from other schools concerning the aids 
used and observations as to methods and materials. 


It seems to me that the greatest value in the use 
of the film is the opportunity it affords the teacher to 
get across a special idea to the pupil and to teach 
pupils to think for themselves. They do not only sit 
and reproduce verbally certain written material, but 
they become participants in vision. 


SEMINAR ON SEX EDUCATION 


Fifty-five teachers and administrators from thirty. 
public and independent secondary schools gathered 
at The Gunnery in Washington, Connecticut, over 
the weekend of September 6-7 for the Secondary 
Education Board’s Conference on ‘Sex Education 
and Personality Development in Secondary Schools.” 
Conference Chairman was Ogden Miller, headmaster 
of the century-old school for boys which played host. 


Attending as guests of the Conference and as dis- 
cussion leaders were Dr. Louise Bates Ames of the 
Gesell Institute of Child Development, New Haven; 
Dr. Rose G. Anderson, Director of the Psychological 
Service Center, New York; Peter Capra, Executive 
Director of the Boys’ Club of the City of New York; 
Dr. Arnold Gesell of New Haven, Founder and Direc- 
tor of the Gesell Institute; Eric Haight, President of 
Films, Incorporated, New York; the Rev. Seward 
Hiltner of the Federated Theological Faculty at the 
University of Chicago; Amy Hostler, President of the 
Mills College of Education, New York; Dr. Frances 
Ilg of the Gesell Institute; and Dr. Thomas Rennie, 
Director of the Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic of 
the New York Hospital. 


The Conference was convened on Saturday by 
Headmaster Miller, who introduced as speakers before, 
the first general session Dr. Anderson, Dr. Gesell, and 
the Rev. Hiltner. Dr. Gesell in an orientational talk 
discussed “The Developmental Aspect of Sex Educa- 
tion and Personality Formation.” On Saturday after- 
noon panel discussions were held on such specific sub- 
jects as ““The Separate Needs of Boys and Girls; Co- 
educational Problems,” led by Dr. Gesell; “Teaching 
Boys and Girls in the High School Years,” led by 
Miss Hostler; ‘““The Evaluation of Visual Aids in Sex 
Education,” led by Mr. Haight; “The Social and Emo- 
tional Aspects of Sex,” with Dr. Anderson, Mr. Capra 
and Dr. Rennie leading the discussion; and the “Re- 
lation of Sex Education to Courses in Biology, Reli- 
gion, and Ethics” under the leadership of Dr. Hiltner. 
Further subjects of panel discussion were “The Type 
of Person who can Present Sex Education Success- 
fully,” “The Teaching of Boys and Girls in the 9-14 


Age Group” and “‘The School’s and the Parent’s Part 
in Sex Education.” 

Several recent teaching films were presented for 
evaluation in an evening meeting on Saturday, and 
the conference reconvened for a short period on Sun- 
day morning to hear reports by chairmen of Satur- 
day’s panels. 

In a final plenary session Sunday afternoon the 
entire gathering heard Dr. Rennie and others in sum- 
mation of the conference’s objectives and attainments. 
Mr. Miller, in his closing remarks, expressed his pleas- 
ure that The Gunnery had been able to serve in for- 
warding teaching objectives so significant to contem- 
porary education. Speaking for the SEB, he said 
also, ““We teachers and administrators in the high- 
school age field can profit immeasurably from the ex- 
perience and knowledge which our guest speakers and 
discussion leaders have offered here so generously and 
actively.” 


A detailed report of the sessions will be sent to all 
member schools later this fall. 











1951-52 PRIZE CONTEST WINNER 


The editors of the BuLLETIN are happy to announce 
that the 1951-52 prize for the best article in a subject 
field was awarded to Allen Weatherby, Woodstock Coun- 
try School, Woodstock, Vt., for his manuscript “The 
View from the Tower,” published in this issue. 

No prize was awarded for the best article on a subject 
of general interest, since none was considered worthy of a 
prize. 

Rules for the 1952-53 prize contest are published in 
this issue. 














HAVE YOU READ ...? 

Have you read Independent Schoolmaster, by Claude 
M. Fuess (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 371 pp. $5)? Dr. 
Fuess, Headmaster Emeritus of Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., has written his autobiography with detach- 
ment, candor, and wit. Tue InpEpENDENT ScHoot Bu - 
LETIN warmly recommends it to its readers. 
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A COURSE IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


By Ravpu Frank Pavaia 


Mr. Palaia is a member of the faculty of The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. 


ECENTLY I attended the SEB sex education con- 

R ference at the Gunnery School, Washington, 

Conn., and was asked by the delegates present 

to explain the human relations course at Penn Charter. 

They received it enthusiastically and I felt that a 

further article explaining the course a little more in 
detail would be of interest to our readers. 

A new and fascinating course was instituted at Penn 
Charter two years ago. The first part established was 
that of the seventh grade. The text employed was 
Col. H. Edmund Bullis’ Human Relations in the Class- 
room, Course I. Because of the benefits gained and 
of the interest shown by both parents and children, 
we have since extended the course into the eighth 
grade, using as our text therein, Col. Bullis’ Course II. 

The course deals mostly with the development of 
the emotions for wholesome and happy living. Much 
of the teaching in other courses of the curriculum is 
concerned with the increase of knowledge and skills 
in various academic subjects, but in the human rela- 
tions course our teaching focuses its interest and effort 
on the proper development, expression, and discipline 
of the basic emotions that constitute living itself and 
that determine the force, the manner, and the success 
with which we live. In the emotional health of in- 
dividuals a great deal has been done to care for the 
more or less acutely ill and to attempt the salvaging 
of the failures and wrecks already on our hands. The 
purpose of our course, however, is chiefly preventive 
and has as its aim the fullest and wisest use of the 
emotions of sound and healthy children, the attain- 
ment of their wholesome and happiest living without 
casualty. We are aiming for the contentment and 
for the peace of mind of our children and, therefore, 
eventually of the grownups they will become. 

The procedure followed usually starts with the 
reading of a “stimulus story.” Such a story will 
illustrate how our emotions affect us physically or 
mentally. It may portray a man who is torn by con- 
flicting emotions and show the course of that conflict 
and its effect upon the life of that man; or the story 
may show a great shyness or a show-offishness on the 
part of a boy, the form of expression that emotion 
takes, the undesirable effect it has, and the remedy 
the situation suggests or demands. Discussion is en- 
gaged in by the class directed toward frank diagnosis 
and appraisal of similar experiences and the prescrip- 
tion of remedies or escape. Thus a pattern of happy 
social adjustment in a great variety of life situations 
is evolved and recommended. The wise development 
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and conduct of this discussion is the principal and 
most valuable part, as well as the most difficult part 
of our course procedure. 

Course I in the seventh grade leads directly into 
Course II in the eighth grade. Now Course III is 
being established this year in the ninth grade. These 
courses will be integrated with our present eleventh 
grade guidance course. In this guidance course we 
take up classroom instruction in driver education, the 
consideration of teen-age problems — good manners, 
dating, sex conduct, etc. Here, too, guidance in the 
choosing of a profession or career is undertaken, direc- 
tion in the selection of a college —large or small, 
regional or national, co-educational or non-co-educa- 
tion, fraternity or non-fraternity, etc., and adjustment 
to college life. 

The need for such a human relations course is 
vital, the pupil and parents interest inevitable, the 
teacher wisdom essential, and the gain and benefit 
increasingly gratifying. 








YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooLt BuLLeETIN is glad to call 
your attention to a book entitled Your Opportunity, by 
Theodore S. Jones, who was a contributor to the BuLLETIN 
when he was a master at Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn. 

Your Opportunity is the most complete and up-to-date 
catalogue obtainable of awards, competitions, scholarships, 
loans, and unusual opportunities open to Americans and 
Canadians for use in this country or abroad. Its lists of 
ways of gaining financial help, making a start, or gaining 
recognition in art, music, and writing (to mention only a 
few of the fields covered), and its ‘section on educational 
loans are the longest and most varied ever seen in the 
United States. 

The magazine The Clearing House reviews the book 
this way: “This unique volume deserves to be of more 
than passing interest to guidance counselors and parents 
of the gifted-though-financially-handicapped . . .” The 
Library Fournal calls it “. . . an excellent guide for initial 
information complete with addresses for full information. 
... Auseful reference tool, particularly for guidance needs.” 

The book has received favorable comment from the 
Booklist of the American Library Association, the Boston 
Herald, the Boston Globe, The Christian Science Monitor, 
the New York Times, Claude M. Fuess, Headmaster 
Emeritus of Phillips Academy, Andover, William G. 
Saltonstall, Principal of The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Dean Malcolm E. Holmes of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, and other distinguished persons. 

It may be obtained from P. O. Box 41, 73 Adams 
Street, Milton 87, Mass. Ten-day approval. Net pro- 
fessional prices: $3.16 paperbound; $3.96 clothbound. 




















OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KENNETH C, Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


The first major article for our public relations section of the BuLLETIN this year is a talk delivered at the Public Relations Work- 
shop of the SEB’s first Pacific Coast regional conference, held in San Francisco last April 4. Mr. Greene is not an educator but a 


partner in Thomas, Matthew, Griffiths and Greene, Counselors at Law in San Francisco. 


His interest in education is, however, great. 


He is a member of the Boards of Trustees of the Thacher School, Ojai, and of the Katharine Branson School, Ross, California. 


WHAT IS THE LIFE EXPECTANCY OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS? 


By A. Crawrorp GREENE 


I 


T is a pleasure to meet with you who represent our 
independent schools, and a privilege to partici- 
pate in your discussions. I am grateful for the 

opportunity. 

Your subject for the morning is “Public Relations.” 

In this title, there is the charm of breadth, of in- 
definiteness, — almost a freedom of choice. The term 
includes, as I see it, the persistent mother who makes 
a gift to the school of her choice as she seeks admission 
for her boy, the relations between town and gown in 
our present welfare state, the methods by which elu- 
sive dollars can be put to work in the, to us, most 
important of causes, the attempts to give school pub- 
lications an aura of culture while maintaining, in 
clear-cut fashion, the solid simplicity and integrity 
which we claim characterize our particular boys and 
girls. The term covers, too, the ways we may explore 
in sending our emissaries into selected communities 
and promising homes, the strengthening of interest 
and support from those who wore the old school tie 
years ago, the use of the press with effect and results, 
but always with dignity and cultivated restraint. 
These are fascinating subjects. I shall listen to your 
discussion of them with profit. But you know more 
of all this than I shall ever know, and I do not pro- 
pose to bring old and cold coals to your Newcastle. 

There is, however, one matter which concerns us 

all, which goes to the fundamentals of our duties and 
opportunities as headmasters, teachers and trustees, 
and puts squarely in issue the future of those institu- 
tions in which we so deeply believe. I refer to our 
length of life. What is our span of years? What are 
the dangers that confront us? We are faced with no 
more serious matters of public relations than these. 
It is these matters I intend to discuss very briefly. 


II 


I take it we are all aware that the independent 
school lacks the support of the average voter. Some- 
times the attitude is one of hostility. Here in the 
West we have seen Oregon fail to close non-public 
schools by only a hair’s breadth; in California we re- 
call the initiation by a recent administration of a 


similar movement. Only last week when I was in the 
East I learned of apprehensions which concern the 
independent schools of Pennsylvania. Why are our 
private secondary institutions in this general disre- 
gard, this possible danger? The reason is clear to us 
all. It lies in what the average person feels is our ex- 
clusiveness, our isolation from the life around us, our 
catering to the privileged — to those who can pay 
our price —in the tax exemptions we enjoy and for 
which it is claimed there is questionable justification, 
in the cultivation of a class group in America where 
class distinctions are out of vogue. Now, much of 
this criticism is not justified; some of it is. For while 
we can fairly and on the record point to our generally 
high standards and performance, while our boys are 
found in the forefront of business and the professions, 
often in startling proportions, we are not notable pub- 
lic servants. In the main we do not train — to use 
the language of old — for service in church and civil 
state; we do not even train a cross-section of the youth 
available to us. We accept the boys and girls of 


families who can pay, and altogether too often we do - 


it when those boys and girls lack quality. We fail as 
a class to seek or secure the nation’s future leaders. 
In no broad sense are we serving the country. And 
to the boys and girls we take we fail to bring, at least 
in any startling measure, the ideals of service to the 
public, of meeting great privileges with devotion to 
the public welfare. This country lives because it is 
free. It will stay free only as long as its citizens under- 
stand and value freedom, understand our form of 
government and participate in it. To instill these 
principles is perhaps our primary responsibility and 
privilege. What is our contribution to that end? 
Are we breeding fighters for freedom? 

It is in these directions that our public relations 
justify scrutiny. Are there remedies? . It is sub- 
mitted that there are. 


III 
In the first place our schools must concede that as 
things stand now they are for the privileged few. 
There are exceptions but they do no more than prove 
the rule. The great mass of American boys and girls 
are going and will continue to go to our public schools. 
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How may we justify the inescapable distinction be- 
tween these boys and girls and ours? It must be, I 
think, on the basis of our distinguished service. We 
must continue our past record of high scholastic in- 
struction. That is basic. But we must go further 
than that. The boys and girls whom we accept must 
be trained in a knowledge of our country and its his- 
tory as no school now does the job. They must take 
with them to college an understanding of freedom, its 
background, its values, its jeopardies. They must be 
taught that the privileges they enjoy have correspond- 
ing obligations, that it is their duty, as they go out 
into life, to guard and protect our Government, to 
participate to the extent of their capacities in its day 
to day performance, to give of themselves for the 
common good. In England, Eton and Winchester 
have gone far in this direction. Such a program on 
our part will make our independent schools a source 
of national leadership. It will make us in the highest 
sense public as well as independent institutions. And 
public recognition and support will flow from such 
performance. 


But such a result cannot be had without one drastic 
change, and that brings me to my second point. We 
can no longer select our boys and girls on the old 
basis. No longer must that choice rest on family or 
friends or fortune. It must go to promising youth, to 
character and intelligence, to potential leadership. 
And we must take these qualities where we find them 
regardless of influence, regardless of background. For 
the opportunities we offer must not be for sale to the 
highest bidder. I am fully aware of the reception 
such a program will receive at the hands of the average 
headmaster, trustee and alumni. Opposition will be 
of varied types and from varied sources. But the 
major emphasis and objection will be financial. How 
are costs to be met? Personally, I have faith in pri- 
vate support once a program submitted is demon- 
strated to be sound, essential and far reaching. From 
experience I know something of the availability of 


such support when the objective is proven and clear. 
And I venture the guess that many of our schools will 
be surprised at the ease with which this transition 
can be accomplished — both financially and other- 
wise — under competent and confident leadership. If 
private funds are a disappointment, resort may be 
had to public sources. I hope our private institutions, 
universities, colleges and independent schools, will 
never feed at the federal trough. That course means 
an end of the strength which flows from diversity; it 
means uniformity and mediocrity; it means ultimate 
political control; it would be the great threat to our 
national freedom. But state support and local sup- 
port are different animals. I would prefer neither. 
But we must face the fact that the dangers inherent 
in federal subsidy of education do not extend to sup- 
port of a local character. And it is possible to visual- 
ize a great school dedicated to training effective citi- 
zens, choosing its scholars on a basis of ability and 
promise, a part of whose revenue comes from local 
and public sources. It is a radical program, not with- 
out hazard, but it should not be discarded summarily. 


IV 


Finally, there is the method of choosing boys and 
girls, of discovering character and ability, the promise 
of leadership in youngsters in their teens. As yet 
this art is in its infancy. Present methods are crude 
at best. But science is at work and it may shortly be 
of help. If time permitted I could tell you more of 
this effort. But for our purposes here each school 
must develop the best method it can. It will not fail 
if the headmaster is free to pursue the ends outlined 
here, and if he is competent. 

I have been able to do no more than scratch the 
surface of this large subject of public relations, but I 
venture nevertheless, in closing, to express the hope 
that the suggestions I have made may provoke your 
further thought, and that our schools may be per- 
mitted to serve into the indefinite future. 





CORPORATE GIVING 


To date independent schools have had little suc- 
cess in obtaining grants from corporations. Inde- 
pendent colleges, on the other hand, have had mod- 
erate success, especially when a corporation has stood 
to gain something more or less tangible as a result of 
its gift. Corporate gifts to colleges and universities 
have been in the form of grants for research and occa- 
sionally for scholarships for sons and daughters of 
corporation personnel. 

As independent schools in search of financial aid, 
we should not be discouraged. The National Planning 


Association has just recently published a book en- 
titled The Manual of Corporate Giving! edited by 
Beardsley Ruml. Among its twenty chapters dealing 
with all types of fund raising problems there is one 
on independent schools by Francis Parkman, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Council of Independent 
Schools. This chapter portrays briefly the role of in- 
dependent schools in our educational system and ex- 
plains why it is important that aid be given to such 
institutions. (The NCIS has sent a reprint of this 
chapter to member schools.) 


“Support has been given by a few companies to 


1 The Manual of Corporate Giving—$6.75 per copy. The National Planning Association, 800 21st Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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private schools in their own communities,” says Mr. 
Parkman. He lists seven fields in which corporations 
might be willing to give financial support. The possi- 
bility of such support certainly should be studied 
from all angles and the best methods of approach well 
planned before seeking funds for special purposes. 

A stronger appeal for general support of inde- 
pendent education below the college level might be 
made by a group of schools acting jointly. Schools in 
a certain geographical area, for example, might pool 
their ideas to formulate a constructive program that 
would appeal to the various corporations in the area. 
Donations to a general administrative body could be 
apportioned to member schools with resultant bene- 
fits to independent education, to each school, and to 
the community. 

Schools may hesitate to undertake such a new 
step, but in unity there is strength. Furthermore, 
there is example for such action in Ohio, where the 
Ohio Foundation of Independent Colleges has had 
encouraging success. 

Twenty-two Ohio colleges not supported by taxes 
have been applying the community chest approach 
to fund raising since November 1951. An article by 
Harold K. Schellenger, Executive Director of the 
foundation, describes ‘the How and the Why” of the 
program in the September 1952 issue of College & 
University Business. 

In the first ten months of operation more than 
$200,000 was received from industry by the new Ohio 
Foundation. Mr. Schellenger closes his article, say- 
ing: ‘““The Ohio activity has demonstrated clearly that 
independent colleges with many religious backgrounds, 
as well as those having no denominational affiliation, 
can work together harmoniously in fund raising, and 
that business leaders and industrialists will support 
such a cooperative effort generally and with en- 
thusiasm.” 


It will be somewhat more difficult for private’ 


elementary and secondary schools to work up a strong 
appeal. However, the attempt may be worthwhile 
and certainly deserves our earnest consideration. 


HOW CAN WE TELL OUR STORY? 


Space in the Buttetin prohibits the proper treat- 
ment and full discussion of the repercussions caused 
by a speech by President James B. Conant of Harvard 
University before the American Association of School 
Administrators in Boston last April 7. 

We cannot, however, neglect to point out the 
public relations problem it has presented. Although 
the fury has somewhat abated, the basic problem still 
remains: How can the independent schools tell their 
story effectively to the public at large? 

The Secondary Education Board Public Relations 
Committee believes strongly that one of the most 





effective ways to do this is through independent 
school personnel at the local level. The committee 
urges that all become conversant not only with this 
particular situation but with the work that is actually 
being done by independent schools which refutes the 
criticisms aimed at them. 

To help in the former, I have prepared, with the 
help of Francis Parkman, Executive Secretary of the 
N.C.L.S., the bibliography at the close of this section. 

In respect to what is actually being done by vari- 
ous schools throughout the country, I have tried to 
present here articles and notes concerning the coop- 
eration between public and private schools as well as 
articles concerning public relations activity that 
furthers the understanding of the role of the private 
school. I am eager to present more such articles with 
the hope that news of what one school is doing will 
inspire other schools to broaden their work in public 
relations. 

Misunderstanding on the part of public school ad- 
ministrators and teachers, concerning the work of our 
schools, can be corrected if the conscious effort is 
made on our part. How many private schools invite 
public school teachers or administrators to visit their 
school, attend classes, and discuss mutual problems 
with faculty members? I fear that the numbers may 
be few, but I should like to be proved wrong. There- 
fore, if you have done, are doing, or contemplate doing 
anything to further public and private school coopera- 
tion, please communicate your experiences to the 
BuLtetin so that they may be presented in this 
section. 

Thomas C. Schuller, Headmaster of Scarborough 
(N. Y.) School, has sent in to the BULLETIN a reprint 
of an advertisement which the school has been running 
in local newspapers as one “statement in answer to 
the ever widening attacks upon independent educa- 
tion.” I am glad to include it here as a suggestion 
for others to follow. 


Why Scarborough School? 


Many parents have asked me to justify the exist- 
ence of independent schools in America, and speci- 
fically of Scarborough School in Westchester. They 
wonder why, in a truly democratic society, public 
schools should not be the sole educational institutions 
deserving of community support. Some parents who 
know that I am a graduate of a public high school in 
New Jersey hesitate to question me too closely in this 
respect on the theory that my own educational experi- 
ence is incompatible with my present work. 

Such tactful consideration, while appreciated, is 
unnecessary, since I am convinced that independent 
schools like Scarborough serve a purpose so vital to 
the welfare of this country that justification of them 
is not really a problem. But there are basic under- 
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lying issues that ought to be given thorough public 
examination — and for that reason I should like to 
take this opportunity to discuss openly the mission of 
Scarborough School in a democratic neighborhood. 


We at Scarborough are directing our energies to 
the livelihood of this independent school because we 
believe that better education offers mankind one of 
its few reliable hopes of achieving order and progress 
in a chaotic world. And, more pointedly, we believe 
that this better education can only evolve when public 
and private schools thrive side by side. Monopoly 
in education can be as harmful as monopoly in busi- 
ness or politics. Only when a minority voice can 
speak out, strongly, clearly, and unafraid, does 
democracy really function. 


All of us in private schools believe whole-heartedly 
in public-school programs. We honor the distin- 
guished record of those pioneers in education who 
long ago established the pattern for our nation’s 
schooling. In 1635, one year before America’s first 
college came into being, a public school system had 
been instituted in the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
Ever since that significant beginning public schools 
have proven a constructive asset in the growth of the 
United States. The guarantee by this country to ail 
its young inhabitants of a free education stands as 
one of America’s unique contributions to civilization. 


But along with the concept of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for everybody persists another 
fundamental characteristic of American life — free- 
dom of choice. When traveling, we can journey by 
train, or plane, or bus, or car according to our con- 
venience. When shopping, we can seek out the spe- 
cial services of the independent grocer, if the super- 
markets become too congested or impersonal for our 
tastes. The quality of nearly everything we buy is 
heightened by the healthy competition that flourishes 
among those who hope we will choose the goods or 
services they offer. 


The availability of choice makes for better service 
in the field of education, too. Here parents are able 
to send their children to public or to private schools. 
Most of our children, to be sure, attend local public 
schools, which are doing a splendid job with the tools 
and resources at their command. In return for rela- 
tively small tax receipts per capita, they provide a 
far better free education than can be obtained any- 
where else in the world. With their heterogeneous 
student bodies, they constitute, perhaps, our most 
shining example of democracy in action. 


Yet one of the factors that keeps public schools 
responsibly alert is the option available to parents of 
sending their children to independent schools. Parents 
who elect this option rightly expect to receive some- 
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Pri- 


thing extra in the way of educational services. 
vate schools are generally in a better position than 
public schools to adjust their programs quickly to the 


specialized requirements of individual students. Pri- 
vate schools can more swiftly reach toward re-assessed 
educational goals or adopt new and approved proce- 
dures more quickly. Independent schools can more 
freely consider controversial issues and analyze im- 
partially the merits of conflicting philosophical and 
theological arguments, because private schools are less 
vulnerable to the harassing attacks upon educators — 
nowadays dangerously increasing — that are occa- 
sionally launched by pressure groups, whose members 
use their status as taxpayers to assail public servants 
with whose views they happen to disagree. 


To facilitate this fuller program, private-school 
classes are carefully limited in size to that maximum 
within which a teacher can become intimately ac- 
quainted with the intellectual and emotional capaci- 
ties of every student. Thus, slower children are never 
left behind — and faster children are given full rein 
to learn more at top speed. 


Thus, a school such as Scarborough uses its very 
freedom to strengthen the hand of public-school ad- 
ministrators. It relieves them of the threat of being 
subordinated to standards of unimaginative medioc- 
rity, by furnishing the citizens of its neighborhood 
with that precious alternative — the chance to go 
somewhere else for an education. Deprived of such 
an alternative parents would soon learn to accept 
without protest whatever “the state” offered — and 
conscientious public servants in the school system 
would lose the advantage of having a watchful citi- 
zenry, whose interest, support, and stimulation are 
vital, if the public educational program is to stand 
much chance of steady improvement. Public schools 
prosper best when there are vigorous independent 
schools nearby. 

Out of this competition in education we must not 
expect any tangible profits to be distributed, but real 
and valuable dividends nonetheless accrue. The pay- 
off that attracts us all in the school business is the 
belief that a happier and wiser generation will grow 
up as a result of our efforts. What we are trying to 
do at Scarborough School is to offer Hudson Valley 
residents an important option in the field of educa- 
tion — the very existence of which option may repre- 
sent the school’s major justification. But most of all, 
we hope that what we do will help our neighbors attain 
that constantly increasing progress and prosperity to 
which our whole community aspires. 

— Tuomas C. Scuutier, Headmaster, 
Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseru R. W. Dopag, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Coney, Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


OF SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE 


It seems of special significance today, when many 
independent school leaders are on the defensive in 
answering President James Bryant Conant’s chal- 
lenge to the independent schools, that the headmaster 
of a leading independent school is asked to address a 
distinguished group of public school educators and 
administrators. 

But this has just happened. Dr. Howard L. Ru- 
‘bendall, headmaster of Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass., was asked to speak to a group 
of twenty-seven public school administrators and 
faculty members on July 22 on the subject, ‘Religion 
in the Independent Schools.” 

The group to which he spoke was especially se- 
lected from the public schools of the United States 
and met for three weeks during the month of July at 
Union Seminary in New York City. The Dean and 
Director of this special seminar, which was set up to 
consider how spiritual and moral truths could be 
made both implicit and explicit in the public schools, 
was Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, professor emeritus of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and director 
of research of the National Council of Churches. The 
widely divergent nature of the group is apparent in 
the names of the states from which the persons came 
and the positions they occupy. Illustrative of this 
were persons from California, Florida, Alabama, 
Missouri, Illinois and Massachusetts, occupying posi- 
tions ranging from the superintendent of schools in a 
large city system to the supervisor of music in a rural 
area. Even with the oppressive heat of New York 
City the group worked long and hard on their project. 
Among the persons who lectured to the group were 
Dr. Clarence Linton, of Columbia University and the 
American Council on Education, Dr. Robert L. Cal- 
houn, professor in the Divinity School, Yale Univer- 
sity, Dr. Gerald Knoff, executive secretary of the 


division of Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches, and Dr. Johnson. As part of 
their intensified study of the problem the group 
wished to hear what was happening in the field of re- 
ligion in the independent schools. 

It was at this point that Dr. Howard L. Ruben- 
dall, also chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Na- 
tional Preparatory School Committee (Council for 
Religion in Independent Schools), serving some 435 
independent schools throughout the nation, was in- 
vited to speak and present the total picture as well 
as the local situation in his own school. The excellent 
presentation he made and the response to it was 
evidence of the growing desire for two things, namely, 
a greater spiritual undergirding of the educational 
programs of the public schools, and a better under- 
standing of what the independent schools were doing. 
Those present were greatly impressed by the similarity 
and sympathy in points of contact between the two 
systems of secondary school education. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., completed 
in June its third year of joint sponsorship with the 
Watertown School Department of the local Adult 
Education Program. 

A total registration of 847 in the twenty-seven 
different courses was reported by John F. Regan, Di- 
rector of Adult Education and Recreation for the 
Town, and Kenneth C. Parker, Director of Public Re- 
lations at Taft School. 

As a result of the outstanding programs offered, 
the town of Watertown has been chosen by the Na- 
tional Education Association as one of six communi- 
ties in the state of Connecticut to report on its Adult 
Education Program for a current study being made 
by its Division of Adult Education Service. A total 
of 364 communities throughout the nation have been 
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chosen to cooperate in the study, which is being made 
to find out how public school adult education pro- 
grams are serving the community and what changes 
are taking place. 

The Adult Education Advisory Committee met 
Monday evening, May 19, at which time it started 
its study of the town program. 

Taft is again cooperating this fall in the community 
program. The Art Workshop, taught by Charles 
Hammond of the Taft faculty, will be held in the 
Taft art room. Philip Parsons, also of the faculty, 
will teach jewelry making one evening a week in the 
Public High School. One other class, chair caning, 
will meet at Taft. 





At Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., the six- 
teenth Annual Session of the Andover Evening Study 
Program opened on October 13, with the widest range 
of subjects offered in recent years. Open to all the 
men and women of Andover and surrounding towns, 
this year’s courses include material of interest to the 
hobbyist, the sports minded, the scholar and -the 
utilitarian. With practically all of the courses sched- 
uled to take place at Phillips Academy (and led by 
members of the Academy faculty), this year’s session 
benefits additionally from the completion of the 
Academy’s new Memorial Gymnasium. This build- 
ing’s facilities have enabled Director William H. 
Harding to schedule “Know Your Sports,” to be con- 
ducted by Frank F. Di Clemente and George L. Fol- 
lansbee, and which will include personal appearance, 
discussion and exhibitions by the Boston Celtics bas- 
ketball team, some Boston Red Sox in baseball, Dick 
Kazmaier in football, and swimming coach Bob 
Kiphuth and some of his Yale and Olympic swimmers. 

Perhaps the most timely course in this session is 
“National Issues in an Election Year.” Under the 
leadership of Valleau Wilkie of the Andover history 
department, members of the department will discuss 
the various issues of the election. 

Some of the more scholarly subjects include “The 
20th Century,” Dr. Alston Chase, chairman; “Art, 
Now and Then,” under the leadership of Patrick 
Morgan and Gordon Bensley; “Literary Discussion 
and Criticism,” headed by William H. Brown; and 
“The Atom Comes of Age,” presented by the mem- 
bers of the science department of Phillips Academy. 

A course of unusual interest being given for the 
first time is “The Community School.” John B. 
Hawes of the Phillips Academy faculty will present a 
series of case studies involving the various levels of 
community schools. Discussion and analysis of op- 
eration and solution of the problem will follow. 
Kenneth L. Sherman, Superintendent of the An- 
dover Public School system, has said, “I wish you to 
know that I am tremendously interested and enthusi- 
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astic in regard to the new course entitled ‘Community 
School’ which you plan to include in your adult edu- 
cation program this fall. I also feel that much good 
can come of this opportunity to discuss some of the 
school problems in a course of this sort, and I shall 
look forward personally to the privilege of attending.” 

Other courses being offered are “Photography,” 
“Red Cross,” “Coastal Piloting,” “Keeping Fit,” and 
“Public Speaking.” 


COMMUNITY CHEST 


Oakwood School has for the past two years or- 
ganized its own Community Chest fund, directed and 
sponsored for the most part by the students them- 
selves. The frequent requests by many worthy or- 
ganizations during the course of the year prompted 
action by the Student Council for the Oakwood Com- 
munity Chest. The students felt that they would 
prefer to give once a year during a concerted drive 
than to be called upon every few weeks to give some- 
thing to one organization after another seeking funds 
at various times during the year. 

The aims and desires of several local and national 
welfare organizations were presented to the student 
body in assembly periods by representatives sent to 
the school directly by those welfare organizations, 
by people on the staff of the school, or by people in the 
community who were familiar with the work of such 
agencies. A summary of the aims of each organiza- 
tion was then mimeographed and distributed to each 
member of the school community. From this list 
students and faculty alike indicated the organizations 
to which they would most like to contribute. 

The students expressed their desire to contribute 
a substantial amount to a few organizations rather 
than a very small amount to several. During the 
school year 1950-51 six of the many welfare groups 
received general support from the school. Two others 
received less support, yet, in the opinion of the stu- 
dent leaders, received enough to warrant contribu- 
tions from the Community Chest. 


Last year in our school community of about 200, 
the sum of $432 was donated. The National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, the Navajo Assistance, the 
American Friends Service Committee, the School 
Affiliation Committee, the National Cancer Com- 
mittee, and a local Community Center each received 
$60, while the World Student Service Fund and the 
National Tuberculosis Foundation each received $36. 

The responsibility of carrying on correspondence 
with a large number of national and local agencies, 
presenting assembly programs, advertising the Com- 
munity Chest campaign, soliciting, etc., has proved 
to be a very valuable experience. Students have de- 
veloped a greater understanding of the work involved 





in running such a campaign, and, more important, 
an appreciation of the very real needs of the people 
who benefit from the organizations to which the stu- 
dents have contributed. 


THE CURRICULUM AND ATHLETICS 

Two new courses have been introduced this fall 
to the curriculum of the Upper School of The Sidwell 
Friends School, Washington, D. C. An elective 
course in religion is being taught by James E. For- 
sythe of the English department. The primary aims 
for the course are to study the bases of Christianity 
and Judaism, out of which it grew, and to gain an 
understanding of how religion affects our present-day 
culture. Students in grades nine through twelve are 
eligible for the course. 


The second elective added to the high school 
curriculum this fall is a course in the history of music, 
which parallels the history of art course introduced 
a year ago. Katharine L. Brown, teacher of music 
and director of choral activities in the school, is the 
instructor. Classes in the history of music meet five 
hours a week and carry full credit as a college major. 
All students in the high school are eligible for the 
course. Musical training is not a prerequisite. The 
course will include the background history of music 
from early Greek music of about 500 B.C. to western 
music. 





A serious, connected course in music is being 
offered this year at The Cate School, Carpin- 
teria, Calif. This is a positive effort to combat the 
ignorance, apathy, and sometimes aversion which so 
many schoolboys seem to have concerning good music. 

As now organized, music is offered as a required 
course, two periods a week, in the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth grades. The school has tried to put as many 
“teeth” into the program as possible. Thus, it is ac- 
cepted as a regular college preparatory course, with 
credit offered. The theory is that a boy who success- 
fully completes the course will have a full credit in 
music at the end of his tenth grade year, and may 
then elect to pursue more advanced courses in music 
during his last two years. 

In the eighth grade, the course covers the funda- 
mentals of notation and reading, as well as a certain 
amount of history. In the ninth and tenth grades the 
course becomes progressively more advanced, center- 
ing, in the tenth grade, on an intelligent appreciation 
of classical music. A good section of each class period 
is devoted to the playing of records. 

A course in elementary theory is being planned as 
an elective for older boys who have completed the 
tenth grade course. 


“Starting Russian in a Secondary School,” was the 
title of an address given by Joel B. Hayden, Jr., 
Russian master at St. Louis Country Day School, 
before the Fifth University of Kentucky Foreign 
Language Conference at Lexington, Ky., on April 25, 
1952. 

Excerpts: Pre-school questionnaires were sent to 
167 families to ascertain parental interest in Russian 
or Russian history courses. Thirty-three families ex- 
pressed an interest in the history and 21 in language. 
When school started, however, only four boys en- 
rolled for history and four in language. 

Problems: Since boys consider Russian harder 
than German, they must be “sold” on the course. 
“My main problem is promoting interest in the lan- 
guage,” Hayden said. 

College accreditation: Cornell, Amherst, Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, and Brown will accept secondary 
school credits in Russian and, therefore, it is assumed 
that most other colleges will accept these credits. 
Harvard hoped the Russian course would not be in 
conflict with the regular language course. Princeton 
pointed out that if a boy took Russian in his senior 
year, his field of choice on the College Board examina- 
tions would be reduced, since there is no Board ex- 
amination in Russian. 

Minimum study: “At Country Day School a boy 
must take both years to get credit.” Hayden felt 
that classroom conversation in Russian was difficult 
in his case, because he had learned the language so 
late in life. 

Regarding public reaction, Hayden commented 
that there had been no complaints. 

Classes in first and second year Russian are using 
as texts Beginners’ Russian by Agnes Jacques and 
Simplified Russian Method by Bondar. Speaking, 
comprehending, reading, and writing, the four aspects 
of language learning, are being advanced equally in 
the course. Russian records are used during the 
second year. 

International relations and religion are also new 
elective courses introduced into the St. Louis Country 
Day School curriculum this fall. 


Religion, an elective course for seniors, uses the 
historical and developmental approach to the ques- 
tion: Where does religion fit into a culture as an insti- 
tution? The World Bible, edited by Robert O. Ballou, 
is the text, although lectures and discussions on primi- 
tive religion and religious problems, viewed in the 
light of anthropology and sociology, are being used. 
In brief, the student should gain some familiarity 
with the literature of religion; some insight into the 
relationship of history, philosophy, ethics, sociology, 
religion; and a personal standard of values for living 
today. 
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Jan Triska, political refugee from Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, is teaching the international relations course. 
He is a lawyer and linguist with his J.U.D. degree 
from historic Charles University, Prague, and _ his 
LL.M. and J.S.D. degrees from Yale law school. 
Triska is introducing his juniors and seniors to such 
institutions as NATO, UN, World Bank, and the 
Marshall Plan. Cultures are examined in terms of 
values such as power, wealth, security, enlightenment, 
etc. Negative and positive theories of government 
are discussed. The syllabus, developed by Triska, is 
based on the intercultural, international, and inter- 
personal relations presented by Lasswell and Mc- 
Dougal of Yale University. 





The Riverdale Country School, Riverdale, New 
York City, has instituted four new courses this year. 
Two are full-credit daily courses, and all are elective. 

The two full-credit courses are entitled “History 
of Asia” and “Beginning German.” The objective of 
the history course, planned and taught by Richard 
M. Garten, a member of the upper school history 
staff, is to examine the present state of Asia against 
its geographical and historical background. The pro- 
gram of study is open to boys of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth forms. The course in first year German returns 
to the upper school curriculum after several years. 
Taught as in previous years by Marc L. Baldwin, 
head of the Latin department at Riverdale, it offers 
a program in beginning German for boys of the third, 
fourth, and fifth forms. 

The two part-time courses, which meet two days 
per week, are parallel in their objectives. “History 
of Art,” given for the past two years at the Riverdale 
Country School for Girls, has been extended this year 
to include also members of the senior class of the 
Boys’ School. Under the supervision of Gerald C. 
McGerr, head of the art department of both schools 
for the past nine years, the course emphasizes the 
visual approach to art by means of visits to art 
museums and class use of reproductions and slides. 
Much the same theory is applied to the organization 
of the other new course at Riverdale entitled “His- 
tory of Music.” Taught by Russell A. Ames, school 
music director, the students will spend most of the 
class periods listening to phonograph records. Mr. 
Ames plans to cover music of the past three hundred 
years in four categories — opera, symphony, song, 
and concerto. The two courses in the arts are each 
worth one-half credit for college entrance. 





A new course called “Conservation” is being 
offered at Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Vt., 
this year. The introduction of this course is thought 
to be a pioneering step on the secondary level in an 
independent school. The field to be covered will con- 
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sist of a history of conservation, forestry, mineral re- 
sources, water resources, soil, and wild life. There 
will be both classroom and field work. Instructor for 
the course will be Angus Black, a graduate of the 
Maine school of Forestry, who has had practical field 
work in conservation. 

In offering this new course recognition is given to 
the growing need to awaken the public to the neces- 
sity of conserving our natural resources, and the prob- 
lems involved in it. Conservation authorities are 
urging that an understanding of conservation should 
begin on the secondary level. It was logical that 
Vermont Academy should take a lead in this field, as 
it was at Vermont Academy that one of the first, if 
not the first, scholastic Outing Clubs was formed 
shortly after the turn of the century. The course 
therefore becomes an extension of an activity. which 
has always attracted much student interest since its 
inception. 





Plans for a greatly improved program of physical 
education have been announced by E. Leonard Barker, 
director of physical education at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. The new program now in effect com- 
prises three courses in “carry-over” sports, general 
physical ability, and posture. Assisting Mr. Barker 
is Stanley Thornton, a graduate of Springfield College, 
who has joined the faculty in the fall term. 

Elective for the Upper School and compulsory for 
the Lower, sports that can be continued into later 
life — tennis, squash, handball and badminton — 
form one part of the new program. In addition, Mr. 
Barker will extend to the whole school the general 
physical ability test and remedial exercises which 
have already been a success in the first, second, and 
third Forms. Those boys who fall below normal in 
each form and age group will be required to attend 
classes until the test standard is met. The third ele- 
ment in the program, to be conducted in conjunction 
with Dr. Thomas B. Walker, will be posture. The 
need for such work has been determined at the time 
of the physical examination, which was given, as cus- 
tomary, to all boys in September. 





This year the faculty of the Upper School of The 
Park School of Buffalo has begun an experiment 
designed to help students learn better study and work 
habits. Two ninety-five minute periods each week 
are called workshop periods. Previous to these periods 
each student is free to choose a workshop in history, 
mathematics, English, Latin, or French. Faculty 
members, not necessarily an individual student’s 
teacher in any one of these areas, are present to offer 
help if it is requested. When help is asked, it is pos- 
sible to give not only the help required but also sug- 
gestions on study methods. The experiment has been 





enthusiastically received. Faculty members have no- 
ticed a lessening of tension over home-work and fewer 
complaints about excessive time spent in the prepara- 
tion of assignments. 

The Middle School of the Park School of Buffalo 
is teaching German, French, and Spanish in the 
seventh grade, and German, French, and Latin in the 
eighth grade this year on an experimental basis. 
Major aims of the program are, (1) to acquaint stu- 
dents with languages other than English, (2) to give 
practice in forming the sound required by other 
languages so that ability to speak the language studied 
in high school can be facilitated, (3) to develop some 
basis on which choices of Upper School language 
courses can be made. The course is not designed to 
substitute for a ninth grade language program. Head 
teachers of both grades attend all language classes 
which are taught by faculty from the Upper School. 
Plans for the courses were made by faculty members 
from both departments. 





Religion courses at The Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pa., are receiving new emphases this year as the re- 
sult of the appointments of Edward T. Hall, Head- 
master, and Thomas C. Winn, Chaplain. 

In addition to daily chapel services conducted on 
a rotation basis by the headmaster, chaplain, faculty, 
and senior students, two courses have been intro: 
duced in the academic curriculum. These courses 
deal with the most basic beliefs of the Christian faith 
and are interdenominational in emphasis. The course 
offered on the Fifth Form or eleventh grade level, con- 
sisting of a study of the New Testament, meets twice 
a week: one lecture period and one discussion period. 
The Sixth Form or twelfth grade course is a study of 
Christian ethics, one lecture period and one discussion 
period each week. 





The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., has 
announced the adoption of a new marking system for 
use in its Upper School. The system will use single 
digit numbers only, and a boy’s monthly test grades 
will be weighted when computing mid-year and final 
grades. 

Rankings will be made twice a year, and will in- 
clude all boys taking the subject, regardless of their 
standings in the individual sections. 

This new system is expected to simplify and im- 
prove the ranking of the boys and will make it neces- 
sary for boys to work throughout the year. Previously 
the final examination grade had been the course grade. 





After discussion with the various members of the 
faculty and consultation with the English department 
in particular, the school librarian has introduced a 


new experimental system of library instruction at 
Montclair Academy, Montclair, N. J. Whereas, 
in the past, all students from the eighth grade through 
the twelfth were given instruction in the use of the 
library in place of certain English periods throughout 
the term, now it is planned to have the boys receive 
instruction individually through integration with the 
English course of study. English assignments will re- 
quire each boy to do research which he can accom- 
plish only through using the services of the library, 
and, thus, he will receive individual instruction and 
practice. At present the new system is being tried 
out at the eighth and ninth grade levels. If it proves 
successful, this new method will be used throughout 
the entire upper school. ; 

In the middle school, too, the system has been 
changed. Instead of having the boys receive instruc- 
tion in class groups at designated times throughout 
the year, the librarian has arranged to have four to 
six boys at a time report for library instruction once 
a week. This too will be continued in the future if, 
as expected, it turns out to be an improvement. 





Westtown School, Westtown, Pa., is experi- 
menting this year in offering a course in driver train- 
ing. While reluctant to add more to an already 
crowded curriculum, the school, encouraged by parent 
requests, instituted this course as an answer to a real 
practical and social need of adolescents growing up 
in these times. 

The course, running twelve weeks, will have 
thirty-six periods of classroom instruction and thirty 
periods on the road for each student. Eight hours 
of the road instruction will be behind the wheel. 
During the school year twelve students will be taught 
in each of the three twelve-week units. When the 
students have completed the course, they will have 
exceeded the AAA requirements for driver-education 
courses and will approximate the courses given in the 
Pennsylvania Public Schools. The course is given by 
a faculty member who took the AAA two-week course 
for high school teachers. The dual-control car was 
obtained on loan through the AAA from a local 
dealer. 





A new course in introductory science has become 
a part of the freshman-sophomore curriculum at The 
Gunnery, Washington, Conn. Its objectives are 
to provide a basic training in laboratory techniques 
and the use of scientific reference books for boys who 
will enter senior courses in biology, chemistry, or 
physics; and the broader one of supplying such a basic 
knowledge of science as may affect any boy’s future 
living. Laboratory work and frequent field-trips will 
supplement classroom study of conservation and the 
relationship between man and nature. 
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Additions to the curriculum this year at Pebble 
Hill School, DeWitt, N. Y., include: Middle and 
Upper School choirs under the direction of Dorothy 
Hubbard of Crouse College of Fine Arts of Syracuse 
University; instruction in art by Peter Schier of the 
same college and university; and a course in dramatics 
by Mrs. Beatrice Cross, present Dean of Girls and 
English teacher. 





No association of independent preparatory schools 
has ever existed in Texas, but in the past few years 
the need for one has become obvious. As a result, 
this spring there was formed the “Association of Texas 
Preparatory Schools,” with five charter members: 
Kinkaid School of Houston, Lutheran High School 
of Houston, St. John’s School of Houston, St. 
Mark’s School of Dallas, and St. Stephen’s School 
of Austin. 

The original impetus for the Association grew 
from several schools’ commonly experienced difficul- 
ties in scheduling athletic contests. Those schools 
that have less than 200 students and that regard 
varsity sports merely as one aspect of an integrated 
program, find few public schools with a similar athletic 
policy; so competition in that area is extremely 
limited. Now these five schools have formed a loosely 
knit organization that establishes scheduling priority 
for member schools and thus insures for each school 
four contests with well-matched opponents in almost 
every sport. ; 

The Association does not confine itself to athletic 
schedules, however. Its conception is much broader. 
Provision has been made for an administrator of each 
school, as well as for an athletic man, to attend all 
meetings, with the idea of extending discussions and 
motions into such policy matters as number of school 
days to be missed by team members, duration of 
season in any sport, and allocation of monies to vari- 
ous sports. 

The Association is not a “conference” in that 
there will be no championship play-offs and no re- 
strictions on extra-Association games. Rather, it is 
a kind of confederation that its members hope will 
solve some of the problems of the independent pre- 
paratory schools of Texas. 





Twenty years ago George Morgan, director of 
music at The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., in- 
augurated a program at the school in which he aimed 
to present piano music in an informal manner to the 
entire student body. The uninterrupted series of 
weekly or fortnightly miniature recitals at the school’s 
Vesper Service constitute a unique accomplishment 
in the field of music education. 

He has presented “without fuss and feathers” 
more than 400 of these lecture-recitals in which he 
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talks about the composers’ contribution to the ex- 
pansion of music’s resources, occasionally drawing 
attention to a work’s merits and defects, and analyz- 
ing its form and texture. Students are thus exposed 
to a vast background of music culture and look for- 
ward to these Vesper programs eagerly. Mr. Mor- 
gan’s repertory for this program contains more than 
150 pieces, including many of sonata length, and 
ranges from Bach and Scarlatti to contemporary com- 
posers; Chopin and Debussy, for example,"are repre- 
sented by 55 and 13 pieces, respectively. 

In addition to this informal approach Mr. Morgan 
has organized a series of Sunday afternoon concerts 
by visiting artists. These programs attended by the 
student body are by instrumentalists, vocal soloists, 
and choral groups. These concerts are open to the 
public as part of the school’s contribution to the 
Adult Education Program sponsored in Watertown 
by the Public School Department and the Taft School. 


NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 


The Noxontown Museum of Natural History of 
St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, Del., built by 
the boys of the Natural Science Club in 1950-51, is 
being rebuilt in permanent fashion for the display of 
natural history exhibits. Large cases and panels with 
direct lighting will fill the main room, and a second 
room will be added later. The museum, which will 
be officially opened in November, will house natural 
habitat exhibits: fossils, insect collections, aquatic 
life, both marine and fresh water; models, minerals, 
murals, and a planetarium. 

The museum staff and Science Club members have 
been very active during the past six years completing 
collections from the surrounding coastal plain, and 
have amassed duplicates in sufficient quantities to 
offer them in exchange for specimens from schools in 
other localities. Materials available for this purpose 
are composed largely of the following: (a) cretaceous 
fossils (primarily echinoderms, molluscs and chor- 
dates); (b) Eocene fossils (mostly molluscs); (c) con- 
temporary marine specimens (invertebrates); (d) con- 
temporary fresh water specimens (invertebrates); 
(e) amphibian and reptilian types. All specimens are 
identified and will be accompanied by collection data. 

Materials desired by the museum are: (a) insect 
collections; (b) mammal study skins (or mounted 
specimens); (c) bird study skins (or mounted speci- 
mens); (d) minerals; (€) venomous reptiles in pre- 
servative; and (f) anthropological and/or archaeo- 
logical materials. 

Science clubs or classes of member schools that are 
interested in effecting an exchange may write Student 
Curator Harrison Owen or William Amos, faculty 
advisor. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 

Early in the summer an alumnus — once a “‘schol- 
arship” boy at St. George’s School, Newport, R. L., 
— presented to the Headmaster a gift amounting to 
something over eight thousand dollars. He said that 
he long had wished to do something for the school 
that had been so good to him, and that the time had 
now come when he could do so. He asked that the 
money be used at the Headmaster’s discretion, and 
indicated that he hoped in the future to be able to 
make further contributions to the school. He sug- 
gested only that a portion of the gift be used this 
year to give to worthy boys necessary financial as- 
sistance such as he himself had received from St. 
George’s. 

With the donor’s knowledge and consent, there- 
fore, the Headmaster allocated three thousand dollars 
to scholarship aid. The remaining five thousand dol- 
lars has been used to purchase metal furniture for 
twenty-five rooms, and the sum may be sufficient to 
furnish even more. Each set of furniture consists of 
a bed, bureau, desk, and chair. The furniture is hand- 
some in design and gives the school a good start on a 
room-furnishing project long deferred for financial 
reasons. 





Excavation for The Gunnery’s (Washington, 
Conn.) new Memorial Activities Building was begun 
on September 16, carrying forward plans initiated at 
a ground-breaking ceremony in June. A multiple- 
purpose structure, the Activities Building will pro- 
vide facilities in which the school can share with its 
neighbors and friends in Washington the lectures, 
dramatics, and musical recitals which are a part of its 
annual program. The building will house sixteen boys 
and a married teacher and will furnish needed space 
for basketball, body-building, and winter exercise. 

The Activities Building will embody a Memorial 
Common Room for which funds have been given in 
recent months in the name of Victor H. McCutcheon, 
02. An earlier gift of a generous alumnus will make 
possible a memorial hallway dedicated to alumni who 
gave their lives in World War II. 





An important innovation at the Riverdale Coun- 
try School, Riverdale, New York City, was the full 
use of the new $85,000 library building in conjunction 
with the opening of the 1952-53 school year. Although 
certain portions of the building were usable last 
spring, the library itself has not been in operation 
until this fall. Housing at present approximately 
3,500 volumes, the new library is under the direction 
of Mrs. Rachel Haydn, school librarian, and a com- 
mittee of faculty members. One corner of the large 
room has been set aside as the Lewis W. Clough 
Memorial Corner in honor of the former head of the 


school’s English department, who died last year. 
This section of the library contains the drama col- 
lection, as well as several comfortable chairs reserved 
for the use of the older boys. 

The new building, started in August, 1951, and 
dedicated by U. S. District Court Judge Irving R. 
Kaufman on Oct. 20 of that year, also contains the 
manual training department and three classrooms. 

The opening of the new library has made possible 
several alterations in the main school building as well 
as relieving the crowded classroom schedule. The 
old library has been converted into a music room, 
while the old shop has since last year been used as a 
science room. 





The construction of a new library, new science 


laboratories, and additional classrooms has recently 
been completed at The Huntington School for 
Boys in Boston. These new facilities were made 
possible by a successful drive for $100,000 which took 
place last spring. 





In early October construction was started on a new 
gymnasium at Fountain Valley School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. The building is made possible through 
the generosity of Mrs. Spencer Penrose, whose gift is 
in memory of her late husband. To be situated west of 
the playing field and tennis courts, the gymnasium 
will adequately provide for Fountain Valley’s athletic 
program. Included in the plans are facilities for 
basketball, squash, wrestling and other indoor sports, 
in addition to locker rooms, showers, dressing rooms 
for visiting teams, an athletic director’s office, and a 
foyer which will serve as a reception room. 





During the summer a new building that includes 
a biology laboratory, a classroom, and an audio- 
visual room, was constructed on the campus of The 


' Thacher School, Ojai, Calif. Modern lighting equip- 


ment was installed in all the old classrooms. 





Major renovations have been carried out in the 
physical plant at St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone, 
N. J., during the summer. The original school build- 
ing now houses seven new classrooms done in attrac- 
tive color schemes. The building which contains the 
library has been renovated so that the library space 
will be practically doubled. In addition, there will 
be available a large studio-type meeting room and a 
room suitable for projection and recording. These 
rooms are finished in California redwood. Three 
classrooms have been removed from the study hall 
area, and the study hall space expanded. On the 
ground floor of the main school building, the school 
expects during the year to carry out the construction 
of a suitable workshop. 
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With the aid of a special gift fund, the English de- 
partment of the Noble and Greenough School of 
Dedham, has established a Special Department Li- 
brary designed to encourage voluntary reading among 
the younger boys. The books have been selected for 
attractiveness of format, youthful appeal, and read- 
ability. The complete Scribner’s Illustrated Classics 
are included among more contemporary books about 
inventors, inventions, animals, sea-faring, and ships. 
The Department Library is quartered near the study, 
easy of access, and simple in the mechanics of with- 
drawal. These books may be read during study and 
are free of the stigma of obligation. Already interest 
has been gratifying. 





Through the generosity of two interested alumni 
of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., plans are be- 
ing completed to remodel the school’s squash courts 
to American specifications. Although they have made 
for a more varied game, the school’s “English” courts 
have been always a handicap to visiting teams, as 
well as to the school team when it played away 
from Concord. In order to transform the present 
courts to American dimensions, they will be made 
narrower by furring the side walls and longer by mov- 
ing the back wall, thus narrowing somewhat the 
spectator’s gallery. 

The Green Room of the new Memorial Hall at 
St. Paul’s School is now equipped as a center for the 
devotees of serious music, who -were left without ade- 
quate quarters when Scudder Memorial was con- 
verted into a masters’ residence. The new room, 
which is located on the western extremity of Memorial 
Hall and adjacent to the music practice rooms, is 
now open and being used by the boys during their 
leisure hours. The heart of the school’s library of 
records is the Carnegie collection of classical music. 
A committee of boys has charge of the room and of 
its facilities, and plans a weekly Sunday evening 
“concert” with program notes. 





During the course of the summer The Mercers- 
burg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., was fortunate in 
the acquisition of two works of art as additions to the 
school’s growing collection. An alumnus, the Rev. 
John Slee of Pittsburgh, presented the school with a 
painting by John Constable entitled “Coast Near 
Weymouth.” Mrs. Anna Hyatt Huntington of New 
York, a noted sculptor, presented the school with 
one of her bronzes, this one entitled, “Tigers Sleep- 
ing.” The two works have been on display all sum- 
mer in the museum cases at the entrance to Irvine 
Hall, the recently completed classroom and laboratory 
building. 
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When it became evident last spring that the 
Westtown School (Pa.) swimming pool roof would 
have to be replaced, it was decided to remodel the 
whole building. Besides putting on a new roof, the 
school has enlarged the dressing rooms, deepened the 
pool at the diving end, changed the location of the 
diving board and widened the area around the sides 
of the pool for greater spectator comfort. 





Latest addition to the buildings at Kent School, 
Kent, Conn., is the newly completed Rectory on 
Chapel Hill. Designed by Willis N. Mills, Kent, ’25, 
of Stamford, Conn., the building was constructed of 
native field stone to blend with the school’s Norman 
Chapel and bell tower. The Rectory will serve as 
the residence of the headmaster, the Rev. John O. 
Patterson, and his family. In addition to its living 
quarters, the Rectory has a large living room which 
will be used by the headmaster and his wife for en- 
tertaining boys, returning alumni, and parents and 
friends. 





Extensive alterations were made in one of the 
main buildings at Friends School, Baltimore, Md., 
during the summer months. New facilities for chem- 
istry and physics were provided, and a modern kitchen 
located in the old science rooms, at a cost of thirty- 
five thousand dollars. 





The new $150,000 Leelanau Foundation Library 
of The Leelanau Schools, Glen Arbor, Mich., is in 
use, even though it is not totally equipped at the 
present time. 





Featuring the opening of the Horace Mann 
School, New York City, was an enlarged school plant. 
The fourth floor of the main building was completely 
renovated during the summer, and under a sky-lighted 
roof will house an augmented art department along 
with a new lower school assembly and two new lower 
school classrooms. An unused corner of the chemis- 
try laboratory has been converted into a well-equipped 
typing and mechanical-drawing classroom. 

The funds for these and other improvements were 
provided by gifts from parents, alumni and friends. 





In the fall issue of The Haverford School (Pa.) 
Alumni Bulletin, Leslie R. Severinghaus, headmaster, 
summarizes the results of the school’s first two An- 
nual Giving Campaigns. Income received totals 
$24,186.63, of which $15,381.33 was pledged in the 
fiscal year 1951-1952 by 539 contributors, both alumni 
and friends of the school. Of the sixty-five classes 
which have been graduated since the founding of the 
school, sixty are represented in the list of alumni 
donors. 





The income from Annual Giving will be used pri- 
marily for capital improvements. About one-third of 
the money is annually deposited in the Haverford 
School Building fund in order to provide for future 
major projects. During the past year a number of 
improvements in the plant have been completed. In 
the Junior School, new classroom and auditorium 
lighting, forced ventilation systems in the cafeteria 
and auditorium, and soundproofing of halls and cafe- 
teria were ready for the opening of school. In the 
Senior School new lighting has been placed in nearly 
all rooms. In addition, a large play court and a 
boundary road have been resurfaced. 





Through their contributions the alumni and friends 
of The Cate School, Carpinteria, Calif, have made 
possible the construction of a new dormitory build- 
ing. Situated at a very favorable spot on the “mesa,” 
overlooking both the Carpinteria valley and the 
Channel Islands in the Pacific, this new building will 
house Seniors and Juniors. Besides twenty individual 
rooms, each with a separate balcony, the dormitory 
contains a master’s apartment, Fifth Form and Sixth 
Form common rooms, and a laundry room. 

The architecture is California-Monterey, in keep- 
ing with the other school buildings. The construc- 
tion of this building was necessary in order to keep 
pace with the growing enrollment, which jumped this 
year from sixty to eighty-five boys. 





Building and alteration totalling $30,000 have 
been completed at The Woodstock Country School, 
Woodstock, Vt. Last spring Mr. and Mrs. Bailey 
moved into a new headmaster’s house built on the 
campus from a fund started, without anyone’s knowl- 
edge, by the students under the slogan, ‘“‘A House for 
David.” 


A new ball field, The John Lee Field, has been | 


graded and planted. On the lower level a paved area 
has been laid out for square dancing and outdoor 
court games. 

Extensive work in the Barn has converted the old 
loft into an assembly room that can be used also for 
dramatics. All classrooms and all administrative 
offices are now under one roof in the Barn. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pa., will mark its silver anniversary this year with a 
year-long celebration culminating in an Academic 
Convocation and on May 19, a banquet. 

The activities immediately concerned with the 
Silver Anniversary will start Saturday, January 17, 
with a dinner for the Order of Anthony Wayne, mem- 
bers of which have received the highest honor the 





academy can bestow. May 9 is the date set for an 
Academic Convocation and luncheon. 

At the Silver Anniversary banquet on May 19 will 
be Dr. Robert L. Johnson, President of Temple Uni- 
versity, who will introduce the speakers: Governor 
John S. Fine of Pennsylvania, Senator James H. Duff, 
Army Chief of Staff, J. Lawton Collins, and Dr. 
Harold Stassen, President of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 





The Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., for the fourth 
time has a foreign student under the American Field 
Service Scholarship Plan, this year’s member being 
from France. 


An orientation period for newcomers to Thacher § 


was inaugurated this autumn. Under the arrange- 
ment, all new boys in each class arrived at school two 
days early to become acquainted with the school, the 
faculty, and each other, as well as to receive some 
preliminary instruction. Aiding the teachers were a 
few old boys who had been elected to student govern- 
ment office. There are no changes in the faculty from 
last year. Correlated with the orientation period and 
continuing into the autumn term is Thacher School’s 
new How-To-Study Program designed for all entering 
students, and prepared by a faculty committee headed 
by David Lavender of the English department. 





Three members of the French Department of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., James H. Grew, 
Floyd T. Humphries and Stephen Whitney, are teach- 
ing oral French, on a volunteer basis, four times a 
week, to the three Third Grade rooms of the Andover 
Central Grade School, starting October 6 and con- 
tinuing throughout the year. 





Edwin P. Heinrich, Ph.D., University of Berlin, 
instructor of mathematics and physics at The Sidwell 
Friends School, Washington, D. C., recently demon- 
strated his latest invention, the actinoscope, before 
the American Physical Society and the American 
Association of Physics Teachers. The actinoscope is 
designed for classroom demonstration of X-rays and 
other electro-magnetic radiations. The device is the 
result of two years of research. Dr. Heinrich’s objec- 
tive was an invention which would meet the need for 
a cheap, self-contained, rugged, and dramatic device 
which can be used in demonstration lectures to show 
the presence of X-rays. The instrument makes use 
of the property of gas discharge tubes that they fire 
at a lower threshold potential under the influence of 
ionizing radiation. 

A summary of Dr. Heinrich’s paper, “The actin- 
oscope, a device to demonstrate the presence of 
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X-rays,” appears in the American Journal of Physics, 
Volume 20, Number 6, published by the American 
Institute of Physics. 





“Guiding Principles for Parents,” issued jointly 
last year by the parent associations of the Kings- 
wood, Loomis, Oxford, Chaffee, and William Hall 
High schools, all near Hartford, Conn., received 
further attention on a nation-wide scale when the Sat- 
urday Evening Post of October 4 carried a story by 
Hartzell Spence, entitled “Connecticut Tames Its 
Teen-Agers.” This article has resulted in at least 
one more editorial treatment of the matter, this one 
by Bice Clemow, publisher of the West Hartford, 
Conn., News, in the issue of October 2. 





To meet a public demand made urgent by the re- 
cent closing of the only local independent school for 
girls, Pebble Hill School, DeWitt, N. Y., after 
twenty-five years as a boys’ school has opened its 
classrooms in all forms to girls. At present girls 
make up twenty-five per cent of the school popula- 
tion. Comments by faculty members and parents in- 
dicate a rapid and excellent adjustment by both boys 
and girls, and comments by the students themselves 
indicate complete satisfaction with the change. 





Headmaster John M. Kemper of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., announced in September 
a record total of $152,985 in scholarship awards being 
granted to 174 students for the forthcoming year. 
Said Mr. Kemper, “It is most gratifying in these in- 
flationary, cost-conscious days that this independent 
school, 175 years old in 1953, is able to provide an 
average of $855 to 174 deserving and able boys. It 
means that 25% of our students are enabled to at- 
tend Andover because of the generosity of many: 
those who have given in the past; and the 3,571 alumni 
who contributed to the annual Alumni Fund in 1951.” 





The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., was host 
to forty-two foreign students enrolled in Yale Univer- 
sity’s American Studies Course for foreign students 
Saturday, August 2. The purpose of this course at 
Yale is to provide foreign students with an introduc- 
tion to life and thought in contemporary America. 
This was the fifth year that students from this course 
had visited Taft School. 

At Taft they learned about independent education 
in the United States and they had the opportunity 
to visit the school buildings, see the athletic facilities 
and to discuss educational problems with Joseph I. 
Cunningham, director of The Taft Summer School, 
and Kenneth C. Parker, Public Relations Director. 

The visit to Taft was part of a special weekend 
trip on which the group visited the historic town of 
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Litchfield and then went on to attend the evening 
concert of the Berkshire Music Festival in Tangle- 


wood, Mass. 





At The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., twenty- 
seven per cent of the students are recipients of full or 
partial scholarships totaling nearly $22,000. Some 
$5,000 of this total is awarded to boys from Washing- 
ton and nearby towns, and the school also offers finan- 
cial aid to encourage exchanges of international schol- 
ars; boys from England, Germany and Japan are 
members of the senior class during this year, and three 
of last year’s graduates received appointments to 
International Schoolboy Fellowships in English 
schools. 





At The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
N. H., scholarship funds have been increased seven- 
teen per cent, so that 163 boys, twenty more than last 
year, will receive financial aid totaling $159,850. 





Chestnut Hill Academy, Philadelphia, Pa., will 
return to its former status as a twelve-grade, college 
preparatory school for boys. Last spring Headmaster 
Robert A. Kingsley announced the decision of the 
Board of Directors, parents and faculty to restore the 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Forms over successive years 
as the members of the present Third Form continue 
their education at the academy. 

Only in the last nine years of its ninety-one year 
history has the school operated without its upper 
classes. Since the war years, however, a rise in en- 
rollment of two hundred per cent, and firm com- 
munity support have demonstrated that the time has 
come for the return to full preparatory school status. 
As this extension had been anticipated throughout 
the period of operation as a nine-grade school, the 
means of effecting the transition have remained in 
readiness. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND . 
ADMINISTRATORS 


At Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., the first retire- 
ment under the new pension plan (T.I.A.A. plus Social Security) 
took place during the summer, George Byron Waldrop vacating 
his position as head of the classics department. 

After five years of successful teaching, Donald Hope Miller 
left Shady Side to become head of Newark Academy, Newark, 
m2, 

Richard H. Brenneman resigned in order to pursue graduate 
study; Willard E. Mead took a year’s leave of absence from the 
English department to teach at Haverford College. 

To replace Mr. Waldrop, J. Leslie Firth joined the faculty as 
mentor of the classics department. A native of Leeds, York- 
shire, England, he is a graduate of Cambridge University, with 
degrees of both B.A. and M.A. in the classics and English litera- 
ture. During World War II he served in the R.A.F., and has 
been teaching Latin at the Lake Forest Academy since 1948. 





To fill the chemistry, biology, and general science positions 
left vacant by Mr. Miller and Mr. Brenneman, two full-time 
teachers and one part-time teacher were secured: Douglas R. 
Lewis, a graduate of Nichols School and Harvard University, 
with three years’ teaching experience at Nichols and a year of 
graduate study in Italy behind him; Edward Zadorozny, who 
taught biology at the University of Pittsburgh, his alma mater, 
for three years; and James E. Vaux, Jr., a graduate of Shady 
Side and Carnegie Tech, who, in addition to teaching at Shady 
Side, is completing his work for a Master’s degree at Tech. All 


four of these new men are assisting the athletics program as 
coaches. 





Edward W. Eames, Headmaster of Governor Dummer 
Academy, South Byfield, Mass., announces the appointment 
of four new members to the faculty this year. 

Stacey E. Eaton, former head of the French department at 
Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio, is teaching French 
and Spanish. He is a graduate of Clark University. Peter G. 
Scopes of London, England, a graduate of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge University, teaches mathematics. K. Morton D. Hooper 
of Kent, England, a graduate of Worcester College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, is teaching English. Edward N. Wilkes, who teaches 
history and general science, is a graduate of Union College and 
returns to Governor Dummer after a leave of absence. 





The new additions to the faculty at the Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J., are Richard T, Congdon, graduate 
of St. John’s College, who teaches science; Julius T. Corrubia, 
graduate of Penn State, who teaches Spanish; Ross A. Harrison, 
graduate of Hartwick College, who teaches mathematics; William 
J. Hourigan, Jr., graduate of Springfield College, who is an 
assistant in physical training; Philip C. Krouse, graduate of the 
University of Maryland, who teaches mathematics; Laron B. 
Munson, graduate of Yale, who teaches art; and Stephen D. 
Thach, graduate of Yale, who teaches mathematics. 





Seven new instructors have joined the faculty of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, for the coming year. William F. Graham, 
a native of Cambridge who was educated at Malden High School 
and then the University of Michigan, will teach mathematics. 
A World War II Navy veteran, Mr. Graham has taught at the 
Browne & Nichols School for the past three years. Fred H. 
Harrison, a native of Lawrence and an Andover alumnus, re- 
turns to Andover as an instructor with coaching assignments in 
football, hockey and baseball. After service in World War II he 


joined the faculty of the Berkshire School, where he was for six’ 


years instructor in English and Director of Athletics. During 
this period he also received a Master’s Degree from Trinity Col- 
lege (Hartford, Conn.) John C. McClement, a native of New 
York City, attended Westminster School before Yale, from which 
he received an A.B, degree in 1942. Mr. McClement was also 
with the Army in Europe in World War II, and then joined the 
staff of Kiski School, (Saltsburg, Pa.). In 1952 he received a 
Master of Education degree from the University of Pittsburgh. 
At Andover he will instruct in mathematics. 

Joshua L, Miner, III, is one of two Exeter alumni joining the 
Andover faculty this year. After graduation from Exeter and 
later Princeton, he served in the Field Artillery during the war. 
Upon release from the service, he taught at the Hun School, 
Princeton, N. J., where he was also Director of Athletics. Dur- 
ing the past year he has taught in Scotland at the Gordonstoun 
School. Mr, Miner will work with the athletics department and 
will teach science. Jaime P. Salinas, joins the Spanish depart- 
ment. Born in Algeria, Mr. Salinas was schooled in America, 
and was graduated from Johns Hopkins University in 1951. He 
has had teaching experience with the Berlitz School and at 


Middlebury College. During World War II he served in the 
American Field Service, attached to the First French Army. 
San Van K. Willson, a native of Rutland, Vt., graduated from 
Exeter and then Harvard (1950). He has served in the Army, 
and during recent summers he has been with the Theatre Guild 
and later music director at Ogontz Camp. At Andover he will 
teach English. Raymond A. Wolff, Jr., was born in New Kens- 
ington, Pa., and attended high school there. Upon graduation 
from Los Angeles City College he studied at the Oberlin (Ohio) 
Conservatory of Music. A veteran of three years’ service with 
the Army, he will instruct in music at Andover. 





At The Browning School, New York City, Lyman B. 
Tobin, beloved teacher of English and dramatics for over thirty 
years and headmaster since 1948, retired in July. Succeeding 
him is Charles Winant Cook, Browning alumnus and Princeton 
A.B., who for the past four years served as assistant headmaster. 
John James Gill has been appointed to head the English depart- 
ment. 
English for two years at Audubon Junior High School, Los 
Angeles. John Larisch has joined the faculty as a social studies 
and English instructor. Mr. Larisch, an alumnus of Oxford, 
taught for several years at The Riverdale School. 

Also newly appointed as Director of the Art Workshop is 
Lillard McCloud of Indiana University, who for the past four 
years directed the United Art Workshops of the Brooklyn Neigh- 
borhood Houses. 





Seven new members have joined the faculty of St. George’s 
School, Middletown, R. I., in addition to the Rev. W. H. C. 
Hyde, Chaplain at the school during the autumn of 1951. 

Lawrence Goldthwait, a graduate of Dartmouth and formerly 
a member of the faculty of the University of Maine, is the new 
head of the science department. William M. Schenck, an alum- 
nus of Harvard, who has taught at St. Mark’s School and the 
Forman School, will assist Mr. Jefferys in the history department. 
Lawrence E, Tuttle, a Yale graduate who has taught at Avon, 
will teach mathematics and French. A. K. Cassals Brown, a 
graduate of Trinity College, Oxford, is the new organist and 
choirmaster. He will assist in the English department. Hubert 
Hersey, an alumnus of the University of Maine, will teach 
physics. Lucile Rogers of Boston, a graduate of Brown and a 
valued member of the Summer School Staff in 1952, joins the 
faculty as a member of the Language Training department. 
Floyd A. Couch, Jr., of Hartford, Princeton 1951, will assist in 
the English department. 

The Rev. William A. Buell, 1914, Headmaster of St. George’s 
School, was ordained to the priesthood on September 6 at St. 
Columba’s Berkeley Memorial Chapel by the Right Rev. Gran- 
ville Gaylord Bennett, D.D., Bishop of Rhode Island and Presi- 
dent of the school’s Board of Trustees. The Rev. Harold T. G. 
Forster, Chaplain of the school, presented Mr. Buell for ordina- 
tion, and the Litany for Ordinations was read by the Rev. W. 
H. C. Hyde, lately returned from Australia to become Assistant 
Chaplain at the school and Rector of St. Columba’s parish. 





Willard W. Chase has returned to Blair Academy, Blairs- 
town, N. J., after a year’s absence, to head the Latin depart- 
ment, according to an announcement by Headmaster Ira A. 
Flinner. 

Dr. Flinner has also announced the following new appoint- 
ments to the Blair faculty: William A. Nesbitt, a graduate of 
Stanford University with an M.A. from Columbia University, is 
teaching history and English and has charge of debating. He 
spent the past year in France and Belgium doing research for 
his doctorate. John J. Gray, a graduate of the College of Charles- 
ton and a candidate for a master’s degree in history at the Uni- 
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versity of Virginia, is an addition to the history department who 
will be coach of tennis. Robert F. Sisler has joined the Spanish 
department after teaching at Cranbrook School and St. Andrew’s 
School, Del. He holds both his B.A. and M.A. degrees from 
New York University, where he is a candidate for a doctorate. 
Robert F. Harris, Middlebury College, B.A., Harvard Univer- 
sity, M.A., is teaching English and public speaking after two 
years on the faculty of Punahou School in Honolulu. C. Ed- 
ward Kochenour, for thirteen years with the Buxton School, 
Williamstown, Mass., where he was teacher, athletic director and 
assistant director of the school, is teaching science. He is also 
assisting in the athletic program. Mr. Kochenour is a graduate 
of Dickinson College with an M.A. from North Adams, Mass., 
State Teachers College. Warren C. Willig, formerly assistant 
professor of mathematics at the College of Charleston, has joined 
the mathematics department. He is a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity, holds an M.A. from Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and has done advanced study at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. Mr. Willig also taught at Storm King School for one year. 





Several changes have been made on the faculty of The Sid- 
well Friends School, Washington, D. C. Henry R. Edmunds 
has been appointed Dean of Boys and Charles W. Wannan will 
assume the duties of director of boys’ physical education. Mrs. 
Richard S. Kimmel, the former Margaret Edminster, has been 
appointed senior member of the girls’ physical education de- 
partment. 

The following new members have joined the faculty and staff 
this fall: Mrs. David F. Anderson, who has recently been on the 
staff of Walter Reed Hospital, the Army Medical Center, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is assistant in girls’ physical education and will 
also teach arts and crafts; Joanne C, Austin, A.B., Brigham Young 
University, who had taught previously in the elementary schools 
of Glendale, Calif., is the teacher of one section of the third grade; 
Mrs, Richard B. Barnhill, A.B., Sweet Briar, who has previously 
been employed on the staff of Central Intelligence Agency, has 
recently been appointed school secretary; Mrs. Fred D. Fowler, 
A.B., Wellesley, who has previously taught general science and 
biology at the Chapin School, New York City, is teacher of the 
seventh and eighth grade science classes and biology in the 
Upper School; Marilyn L. Harden, B.S., Tufts College, Med- 
ford, Mass., and diploma in physical education from the affiliate 
Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education, is the teacher of 
girls’ physical education in the Lower School; Virginia Holland, 
Peabody Conservatory, who is director of the Holland School of 
Piano, Washington, D. C., and former teacher of music, Holton- 
Arms School, Washington, D. C., is piano instructor with the 
school’s instrumental music department; Mrs. Jerome L. Massett, 
Richards Business College, Savannah, Georgia, who has had 
legal, court, and government experience, is assistant secretary 
in the Upper School; Jane Murphy, Associate of Arts, Marjorie 
Webster Junior College, who was previously assistant dean and 
instructor of physical education at Marjorie Webster, is teacher 
of girls’ physical education in the Middle and Upper Schools; 
and Julia R. Summerall, A.B., Vassar, is assistant teacher of 
first grade in the Lower School. 





Arthur C, Thomas had completed thirty-nine years of teach- 
ing at The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., when he retired 
last June from the faculty. 

Mr. Thomas, who was born in Bolton, N. Y., attended the 
Warrenville High School and graduated from Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vermont. He joined the Latin department of the Taft 
School in 1913 after teaching for one year at the Boys’ Latin 
School, Baltimore. For twenty-five years he was co-director of 
the Lake Clear Camp, Lake Clear, N. Y. He will reside in his 
new home here in Watertown. 
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Seven men have been appointed to the faculty of The Taft 
School for the coming year. 

Robert B. Woolsey, Beloit, Wis., joins the Latin department 
to replace Arthur C. Thomas, who retired last June. 
has taught at The Phillips Exeter Academy and comes to Taft 
from Yale University, where he has been an instructor in Latin 


Woolsey 


for the past six years. He is a Yale graduate and also has a 
Ph.D. degree from Yale. Leslie D. Manning, Great Barrington, 
Mass., will teach modern languages. He is a graduate of the 
University of Virginia and holds an M.A. degree from the same 
university. Peter Candler, New York City, has been appointed 
to the English department and will act as director of dramatics. 
Candler, a graduate of Kent School and Williams College, has 
done graduate work at Columbia University. Charles W. Smith, 
Lincoln, Mass., alsojoins the English department. He is agraduate 
of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., and of Yale University. 
Stephen Bonta, Montclair, N. J., joins the music depart- 
ment. Bonta, a graduate of Yale, where he majored in music, 
holds an M.A, degree from Columbia University Teachers Col- 
lege. He has been organist and choirmaster at the St. John’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Montclair, N. J. He has been a 
member of the New Haven Symphony, the Montclair Operetta 
Club, and the Montclair orchestra. Channing R. Jeschke wiil 
teach religion. He holds a B.D. degree from Yale Divinity School 
and an A.B. from Oberlin. Horton K. Durfee, Geneva, N. Y., 
joins the science department. He is a graduate of Hobart Col- 
lege, Geneva, N. Y., and was granted an M.S. from Cornell 
University, Ithaca, in 1952. Following his graduation from Ho- 
bart he was research assistant in plant physiology at the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Experiment Station in Geneva for one year. 





At Pebble Hill School, Dewitt, N. Y., Joseph Krol, direc- 
tor of athletics, has taken over the position of Dean of Boys. 
Carl Borg, a graduate of Boston University, has been assigned 
to teach Upper School mathematics and science. 

John G. Hodgdon, for eight years head of the Middle School, 
has moved up as assistant to Charles W. Bradlee, who starts his 
twenty-first year as Headmaster. Thompson D. Grant, former 
Assistant Headmaster, has taken an executive position in Carteret 
School in New Jersey. 


The appointment of Charles A. Coit as Executive Secretary 
of The Gunnery Second Century Development Program was 
announced October 1 in Washington, Conn., by Headmaster 
Ogden Miller. Mr. Coit succeeds Mrs. Francis T. Boyd, who 
directed the School’s Centennial Celebration and who leaves The 
Gunnery to accept a position in New York. 

Among the new members of the faculty at The Gunnery are 
Donald Hart, former chairman of the language department at 
Avon, where he taught after wartime service with the OSS. Mr. 
and Mrs, Hart have just returned from their fifth Crow’s Nest 
tour of Europe, with a group of sixteen. Robert S. Treat of 
Scarsdale, N. Y., comes to the history department after complet- 
ing work on his M.A. at Columbia. Mr. Treat is coaching third 
team football, and will teach American and ancient history. A 
graduate of Providence College, Bernard Boudreau also joined 
the faculty and will teach chemistry and mathematics. His princi- 
pal extra-curricular assignment will be supervision of the school’s 
Job Program. Michael Post of New Milford, Conn., rejoins the 
English department after service in the Medical Corps. He is a 
graduate of Exeter and Harvard. 

John Sherman Custer, Ph.D., retired in June as senior master 
and chairman of the history department. He had been a mem- 
ber of the faculty for the past eight years. Formerly instructor 
in history at Avon, Dr. Custer came to The Gunnery in 1944, 
and served as Acting Headmaster from September to December 
of 1945. 


On a year’s leave of absence for study at the Sorbonne, Perry 
M. Sturges of the French department left with his family for 
France early in September. He is concluding work on his M.A., 
towards which he has spent several summers at the Middlebury 


French School. 





Kingswood School, West Hartford, Conn., has appointed 
five new masters to its faculty this fall. Eugene L. Swan, Jr., 
for many years head of the Middle School of the Collegiate 
School, New York City, will teach English and social studies 
and be in charge of the school library. Mr. Swan is also director 
of Pine Island Camp, Belgrade Lakes, Maine. C. Francis 
Beatty, Jr., for six years at the Storm King School, Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., is teaching English and mathematics, coach- 
ing lower school sports, and serving as faculty adviser of the 
Kingswood News. Robert H. Fuller, former principal of the 
public elementary school in Gilford, N. H., is in charge of special 
testing and remedial reading and also coaching in the lower 
school. James A. Kapteyn, formerly a master at Avon Old 
Farms and director of the Avon Day Camp, is teaching French 
and helping to coach varsity and junior varsity soccer. William 
A. Cowing, formerly on the staff of the Hartford Art School, is 
teaching art. 

In addition to appointments of new teachers, Nelson P. 
Farquhar for fifteen years a teacher of English and more re- 
cently administrative assistant at Kingswood, has been made 
chairman of the English department succeeding Gordon S. 
Crawford, who has accepted a position at the Asheville School, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Appleton H. Seaverns, for several years a teacher of modern 
languages, was appointed headmaster of Suffield Academy in 
September. 





Moorestown Friends’ School, Moorestown, N. J., opened 
this fall with several new staff members. 

Mrs. Rowland Ricketts, a former Friends’ School teacher 
who has both her B.S. and M.A. from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has returned to the English department. Mrs. Kenneth 
Dodgson, B.A., Franklin University, is teaching junior high 
school English. Neil Hartman, B.A., Cedarville College, is teach- 
ing mathematics. He and Mrs. Hartman have just returned from 
three years of work in Japan under the American Friends Service 
Committee. Harrie Price, III, B.S. Hamilton College, is teach- 
ing history. Mrs. Herbert Harris, a graduate of the Wheelock 
Training School, is directing the kindergarten. David Blyer, a 
Moorestown alumnus and a graduate of Earlham College, is 
teaching fifth grade. Another Moorestown graduate, Eleanor 
Pennypacker, a graduate of Temple University, is assisting in 
the first grade. 





Alice Larsen, a recent graduate of Wheaton College, Ill., has 
joined the faculty of the Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, 
L. I., N. Y., as seventh grade instructor. James Barton has also 
become a member of the faculty. Mr. Barton will teach biology, 
general science, and Bible. He attended Franklin and Marshall 
College and did graduate work at the University of Pittsburgh. 
He was formerly an instructor and herpetologist at the High- 
land Park Zoological Gardens in Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Frank E. Gaebelein, Headmaster of the Stony Brook 
School, is on leave of absence until February 1, 1953. Since 
July Dr. Gaebelein has traveled extensively in Europe, visiting 
England, France, Switzerland, and Germany. During August 
he was one of the speakers at the Darmstadt Conference in Ger- 
many sponsored by the International Fellowship of Evangelical 
Students. Later in the fall Dr. Gaebelein addressed the Con- 
vention Chrétienne de Morges in Switzerland. 


Gilman School, Baltimore, Md., through its Board of 
Trustees, has granted a leave of absence for one year to its 
Headmaster, Henry H. Callard. Mr. Callard has been awarded 
a Fulbright Interchange teaching appointment and is now in 
England teaching at King’s School, Bruton, Somerset. Mr. 
Callard’s family, except for a son at Princeton, is with him, liv- 
ing in the nearby village of Evercreech. The Trustees of Gilman 
School have appointed Ludlow H. Baldwin Acting Headmaster 
until Mr. Callard’s return. The teacher from King’s School cur- 
rently at Gilman is Basil P. Wright. Mr. Wright teaches history. 

W. Ramsay Jones, formerly Head of the Gilman Lower 
School, returned this fall from an assignment in the Navy. Mr. 
Jones has been appointed to the faculty of the Upper School to 


‘teach mathematics and to organize the guidance program for 


entering classes through their First Form year. 





Six new members have joined the faculty of the Mount 
Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., this fall, according 
to Dr. Howard L. Rubendall, Headmaster. 
be teachers of mathematics, Samuel S. Greene and Frederick G. 
Torrey. Mr. Greene, an Army Medical Corps veteran, is a 
graduate of Amherst cum laude in mathematics in 1951, and has 
since engaged in graduate study at Brown University. Mr. 
Torrey is a Harvard graduate with a Master’s degree in Educa- 
tion from Springfield College. He has also studied at Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute and Cornell University. 

To the history department comes Nathan Adams, a Phi Beta 
Kappa from Princeton University, where he also obtained his 
A.M. and is completing his Ph.D. He has also taught in Texas. 
John R. Heffley will teach French. Mr. Heffley graduated cum 
laude from the University of Buffalo and obtained his A.M. from 
Yale this past spring. 

The English department also acquired two men, William H. 
Hawley and Rodman C. Scheffer. Mr. Hawley obtained his de- 
gree with distinction and honors in English from Dartmouth 
College in 1935, and his A.M. from Middlebury in 1939. He has 
also studied at Yale and Harvard. He has taught at the Peddie 
School, Williston Academy and St. Paul’s School. Mr. Hawley 
will also teach remedial reading. Mr. Scheffer, a Mount Hermon 
alumnus, who graduated from Brown University in 1950 and 
taught on the school faculty a few weeks that fall, now returns 
to the campus upon completion of his Army service. 





At the opening assembly Dr. Carrol O. Morong, headmaster 
of The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., announced that 
eight new faculty had been appointed to the staff. 

Paul W. Rossey, of Jersey City, N. J., a graduate of Peddie 
in 1943, New Jersey State Teachers College, and New York 
University, is Senior Master of the Junior School. Paul Werner, 
of Peterborough, N. H., instructor in mathematics, is a graduate 
of Blair Academy, Lafayette College, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Werner was formerly head of the mathe- 
matics department at Dean Academy and Junior College. 
Donald W. Larrimer, of Philadelphia, Pa., will teach biology and 
remedial reading. Mr. Larrimer is a graduate of Mulenberg 
College, who formerly taught at Blair Acaedmy. Jack Moeller, 
of Baltimore, Md., instructor in German, graduated from 
Oberlin and Princeton. Mr. and Mrs. Moeller have just re- 
turned from a year of studies at the University of Basel. Mar- 
shall J. Pratt, of Malden, Mass., a graduate of Harvard, will 
teach mathematics and remedial reading. Mr. Pratt comes 
to Peddie from St. Paul’s School in Concord, N. H. Thomas 
Read, of Tamworth, N. H., a graduate of The Phillips Exeter 
Academy and Harvard, will teach science and mathematics. He 
formerly taught at St. John’s School in Houston, Texas. John 
W. Fisher, of Westport, Md., formerly principal of the Bruce 
High School, will be an instructor in mathematics. Mr. Fisher 
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graduated from Gettysburg Academy, Gettysburg College, and 
the University of Maryland. Charles L. Miller, Jr., of Lancaster, 
Pa., a graduate of Cranbrook School and Springfield College, 
will teach in the Junior School. 





Three new instructors have joined the faculty of Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. Carleton Parker Jones, who 
taught last year at Briarcliff High School in Briarcliff, N. Y., 
teaches junior English. Mr. Jones is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts who received his M.A. degree from Wes- 
leyan University. He was formerly a teaching fellow at Cornell 
and taught for three years at St. Lawrence University. In addi- 
tion to his duties as teacher of English, Mr. Jones instructs in 
remedial reading and assists in publications, the Outing Club, 
and skiing. William Colton Quimby, a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, teaches algebra, geometry, and government. Mr. 
Quimby is an assistant coach of football, lacrosse, and skiing. 
He also works with the glee club. Stephen F. Plummer, Jr., a 
graduate of the School of Contemporary Music with a year of 
study in the New England Conservatory, directs the choir, glee 
club, and the band. Mr. Plummer also gives lessons in piano. 





New faculty members at Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, 
Vt., are as follows: George Owen is the new Director of Athletics. 
Mr. Owen has been actively connected with sports since his 
college days at Harvard. Thomas Johnston will teach American 
history and English. Mr. Johnston is a graduate of Harvard, 
and received his Master’s degree in history at the University of 
Pennsylvania last year. He was a member of the Army ski 
troops, and will assist in the school’s athletic program. Robert 
Rock will teach ancient history. Mr. Rock is a graduate of 
Springfield College. For the past two years he has been connected 
with the Boy Scout Council in Montclair, N. J. He is a member 
of the National Ski Patrol, a class ‘“‘C’’ racing examiner, and will 
assist in the Vermont Academy ski program. Angus Black will 
teach a course in Conservation which will be offered for the 
first time. Mr. Black is a graduate of Vermont Academy who 
received his B.S. from the University of Maine School of Fores- 
try, and is working for his Master’s degree at the University of 
Utah. He taught at Deerfield Academy last year. He will have 
coaching duties and assist in the Outing Club activities. Mrs. 
Laurence G. Leavitt, the headmaster’s wife, will teach Latin. 
Previously she had taught this course, but had not done so for 
several years. She is a graduate of Vassar College. 





The Rev. Alonzo L. Wood, the chaplain of South Kent 
School, South Kent, Conn., since 1937, accepted during the 
summer the position of rector at St. Matthew’s Parish in Una- 
dilla, N. Y. His successor is the Rev. Parker Webb. Father 
Webb was graduated from Williams College and from the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary. From 1928 until 1930 he was an 
assistant to the Dean of the Cathedral of the Incarnation in 
Garden City, Long Island. After six years as the priest-in- 
charge of St. Andrew’s Mission, Green Village, Long Island, he 
served parishes in Woodstock and Bennington, Vt. Since 1944 
Father Webb has been chaplain of the Kemper Hall School for 
Girls in Kenosha, Wis. 

In addition to his duties as chaplain, Father Webb will teach 
a course in religion. The class time devoted to this course has 
been doubled, and the course will be taken by all students. 

Robert Bruce Small returned this fall to South Kent for his 
second year of teaching and residence in the dormitory. Mr. 
Small was graduated from Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, 
and until last year was employed in industry. 





Announcement of the appointment of James H. B. Kenyon 
as head of the social studies department of Stevens Hoboken 
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Academy in Hoboken, N. J., was made at the first faculty meet- 
ing of the year. He is a graduate of Hobart College and of the 
General Theological Seminary of New York City. In addition 
to his teaching assignment he will have charge of assembly 
programs. 

Mrs. Nina Hatfield has been employed as librarian for the 
coming school year at Stevens Hoboken Academy. Before com- 
ing to the Academy, Mrs. Hatfield was the head librarian of the 
Free Public Library of the City of Hoboken. Mrs. Hatfield is 
an artist of some renown, having won prizes for her ceramics at 
both the Paris Exposition and the World’s Fair. Just recently 
an exhibit of her pottery was held at the Jersey City Art Museum 
in Jersey City, N. J. 





Tom W. Brown, headmaster of the King’s School, Cathedral 
Gardens, Gloucester, England, visited St. Bernard’s School, 
Gladstone, N. J., for several days. Mr. Brown attended the 
International Geographical Congress in Washington. The Rector 
of St. Bernard’s, the Rev. Robert L. Clayton, visited the King’s 
School when he was in England last spring. 





Changes in the faculty of The Greenwich Country Day 
School, Greenwich, Conn., are as follows: 

Jill Macrae, formerly an assistant in the girls’ athletic de- 
partment, has assumed the responsibilities of director of this de- 
partment. Miss Macrae graduated from Oldfields School in 
1949, returning there the following year as a member of the 
faculty. She replaces her sister, Mrs. Eldridge Bermingham, 
who resigned in June, 1952, A new assistant in the girls’ athletic 
department is Deborah Anne Jenkins, a recent graduate of 
Bradford Junior College, where she majored in Child Develop- 
ment. 

Andrew W. Morgan has been appointed head of the art de- 
partment, succeeding the late James C. Saylor, whose death in 
July was a great loss to his friends, the students, and faculty of 
the school. Mr. Morgan received his A.B. at Kenyon College 
after several interrupted years in the Armed Services. He re- 
ceived his Master’s Degree in Fine Arts in 1950 at the University 
of North Carolina, where he was also a Graduate Assistant. 
Later he taught adult classes in art in New York City. He has 
had articles on art published in the Saturday Review of Literature 
and the Interior Design Magazine, as well as reviews and articles 
for other magazines. 

Arthur E. Grant will head the Middle School. Mr. Grant 
has been a member of the school’s faculty since 1932, as Athletic 
Director and teacher, 

Welmar S. Bostder, Nebraska State College, has joined the 
faculty as teacher of a section of Grade IV. He formerly was 
Principal and coach of the Whitney High School in Whitney, 
Nebraska, and later an instructor at Peekskill Military Academy. 
He then headed the Lower School and was Athletic Director for 
eight years at the Allendale School in Rochester, N. Y. He has 
been an instructor at The Buckley School, New York City, for 
the last four years. Charles A. Reynolds, formerly Assistant to 
the Advisor to the Lower School, will assume the duties of the 
Advisor. He will continue to teach one of the third grade sec- 
tions. Jack H. Witherbee, newly discharged after two years of 
Navy Service, has rejoined the faculty as teacher for the other 
third grade section. He will also assist the boys’ athletic director. 
Mrs. Emilie G. Vinall (Mrs. William H. Vinall) returns to the 
Lower School after four years of teaching at The Buckley School 
in New York City. She will teach one of the first grade 
sections, replacing Helen Jacobus, who has retired after eighteen 
years at Greenwich Country Day School. Chia-ling Chang will 
assist Mrs. Barbara Tarrant with teaching the four-year-old 
group. Miss Chang received her A.B. and M.A. at Smith Col- 
lege and a certificate from Oxford University. She later had a 


year of graduate research at Merrill-Palmer School on an Amy 
Holloway Graduate fellowship. She has taught at the Merrill- 
Palmer Day Nursery School, the Stamford (Conn.) Day Nursery 
and at the Bell Park Gardens Nursery School. John M. Cleve- 
land, Williams College, will teach science and seventh grade 
Latin in the Upper School. He will also coach the varsity foot- 
ball and hockey teams in the fall and winter months and assist 
Edward J. Hilliard, athletic director, in coaching the varsity 
baseball team during the spring months, Ethel C. Kubrickey, 
Mannes Music School in New York, has returned to the music 
department of the Greenwich Country Day School, as a piano 
teacher, after studying at the Peabody Conservatory in Mary- 
land on a scholarship for two years. 

Hector MacBean Hart, who has been a member of the staff 
of The Greenwich Country Day School for the past twenty-five 
years, has retired and is going back to live in Hawick, Scotland, 
the place from which he came to the United States in 1909. 
Mr. Hart was the senior master, having been a member of the 
faculty since 1927, a year after the school came into existence. 
Mr. Hart will always be remembered for his crisp Scotch humor 
and his never-ending interest in his students, both before and 
after their graduation. All the faculty and alumni will deeply 
miss this close friend of the Greenwich Country Day School. 

Helen E. Jacobus, former teacher at Passaic Collegiate School 
and teacher of First Grade at Greenwich Country Day School 
for the past eighteen years, retired a year ago under the school’s 
pension plan. Her friends and colleagues are happy to learn 
that she has returned to Country Day School as a special tutor. 

The passing of James C. Saylor on July 17, 1952, head of 
the art department of the Greenwich Country Day School since 
1944, brought much sorrow to his many friends and colleagues. 
He was greatly admired and loved by all for his devotion to the 
arts, and his death has been a great loss to those who felt the 
influence of his teaching. 

Mr. Saylor taught art both here and abroad since 1931. He 
was president of the Greenwich Society of Artists, a member of 
Salmagundi, and the National Arts Club. 





At St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., the addition of the 
following new masters to the faculty has been announced: by 
Henry C. Kittredge, Rector: 

John M. Earle, of West Hartford, Conn., to teach English. 
Mr. Earle is a graduate of Williams College, where he specialized 
in English, history and political science. 

Charles H. Farley, to teach history. Mr. Farley is a grad- 
uate of Bowdoin College and has obtained an M.A. from Harvard. 


He has taught history at Bowdoin and the University of Cali- ' 


fornia. He comes to St. Paul’s after two years’ teaching at 
M.1.T., where he held an instructorship in history. 

Alan N, Hall, to teach English. A graduate of Dartmouth 
and a Rufus Choate Scholar, he pursued his graduate studies at 
the University of Pennsylvania, where he received an M.A. 
degree. 

The Rev. Richard A. Johnson, to teach sacred studies, Mr. 
Johnson is a graduate of Trinity School, New York City, and of 
Columbia College. After completing his studies at the General 
Theological Seminary, and having obtained an S.T.B. degree, he 
served for five years as an Assistant with the Church of the 
Resurrection in New York and at St. Martin’s Church in Provi- 
dence, R. I. He comes to St. Paul’s from Germany, where he 
had a two-years’ assignment as Division Chaplain with the U. S. 
Occupation Forces. 

Paul James Kann, to teach French, an appointment which 
he has held since the beginning of the last Spring Term. Mr. 
Kann is a graduate of Phillips Academy, Andover, and Yale, 
where he continued his studies in the Graduate School, securing 
a Ph.D. degree in 1947. Mr. Kann has been an instructor in 


French and Spanish at Cornell, and, from 1947-1952, has had 
an Assistant Professorship in French at Simmons College. 

Jose A. G. Ordonez, to teach Spanish. Mr. Ordonez attended 
private schools in Cuba and has received his college education 
at Ridley College, St. Catharine’s, Ontario, and at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Ontario. He comes to St. Paul’s from the Pre- 
paratory School of the Upper Canada College, at Toronto, where 
he taught Spanish. 

Converse Prudden, to teach English and remedial reading. 
Mr. Prudden is a graduate of South Kent School and Brown 
University, with post-graduate studies at the Boston University 
Summer School. He has taught at Eaglebrook and at the 
Kingswood School in West Hartford, Conn. His teaching ex- 
perience also includes two summer school periods at Page Sharp’s 
Language Training Camp. 

Tudor Richards comes to St. Paul’s well experienced in 
forestry, conservation and in the study of birds and wild life. 
He will teach general science. Using the 1500 acres of the 
school’s woodland as a field of study and experimentation, Mr. 
Richards will revitalize and extend the scope of activities of the 
Forestry Club. He is a graduate of Groton and Harvard. His 
graduate studies in conservation led him to Ann Arbor, where he 
received an M.A. degree. Mr. Richards is an expert in ornithology 
and the editor of the New Hampshire Audubon Society Bulletin. 
He comes to St. Paul’s after having been a forester, both for the 
State of New Hampshire and the U. S. government in New 
Hampshire. 

William E. Slesnick, an Oklahoman by birth and a Rhodes 
Scholar, to teach mathematics. Mr. Slesnick is a graduate of the 
University of Oklahoma. He also holds a B.S. degree from 
Annapolis, and he has spent two years at Oxford, where he ob- 
tained a B.A. degree. Prior to joining this faculty, Mr. Slesnick, 
while pursuing his graduate studies at Harvard, where he re- 
ceived an M.A., also had an instructorship in mechanics at that 
university. 

Richard P. Sonderegger, to teach history. Mr. Sonderegger 
graduated from Harvard, where he also received an M.A. 

Stanley Thornton, of Newark, N. J., to teach physical educa- 
tion, with especial emphasis on corrective exercises. Mr. Thorn- 
ton is a graduate of Springfield College, Massachusetts. 

Herbert Church, Jr., now Captain with the 78th AFA Bat- 
talion in Germany, a graduate of St. Paul’s School and Harvard, 
who has been teaching English at this school, prior to his assign- 
ments in Europe, expects to be released from his military service 
in October, and hopes to join this faculty again in November. 





Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., announced in mid- 
summer the appointment of Ronald F. MacLeod as director of 
athletics and instructor in French. Mr. MacLeod, a graduate 
of Colby College in 1937 and a former teacher at St. Johnsbury 
Academy, Vermont, directed athletics at Shattuck School, Fari- 
bault, Minn., before accepting the post from which Samuel H. 
Waughtel retired in June of this year. 


At the first informal reception for the faculty, L. Ralston 
Thomas, headmaster, presented Mr. MacLeod and two further 
appointees to the Upper School faculty, Patrick L. R. Clarke 
and Gordon P. MacDowell. Mr. Clarke, recently associated 
with The Bement School, Deerfield, Mass., is a graduate of 
Michael Hall, Sussex, England. He has also studied at the 
University of British Columbia. Mr. Clarke will teach Eng- 
lish, Mr. MacDowell, who joins the mathematics department 
at Moses Brown, is a graduate of M.I.T., S.B. 1948, and S.M. 
1950. He worked for a joint Danish-American bureau to study 
weather conditions at Thule, Greenland, in 1949. Mr. Mac- 
Dowell comes to Moses Brown from Thayer Academy, South 
Braintree, Mass. 
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Westtown School, Westtown, Pa., is pleased to announce 
the appointment of five new faculty members. Kenneth Nichol- 
son, English teacher, housemaster, cricket and rugby coach of 
Leighton Park School, Reading, England, is a visiting teacher 
for the first half year. Mr. Nicholson received his degree from 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1933 and his Teacher’s Certifi- 
cate of Education in 1934. Except for one year when he was a 
government educational officer in the Sudan, he has been at 
Leighton Park. A county cricketer at home, Mr. Nicholson, 
along with interested local alumni, will give at Westtown a demon- 
stration of cricket on Parents’ Day this fall. 

Ernestine Hoff, a graduate of Wilson College in 1949, joins 
the music department. Miss Hoff received an M.A, in music 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1952 and for the last 
year was organist and choir director of the Princeton Presby- 
terian Church in Philadelphia. Anne Laidlaw, Bryn Mawr 1952, 
will help in Latin, athletics, dramatics, and the school work 
program. John Simonds, who graduated from Middlesex School 
in 1948 and Harvard in 1952, is teaching Latin and history. 
Joining the library staff is Doris Darnell. She is a graduate of 
Westtown School (1934) and Bryn Mawr College (1938). Mrs. 
Darnell has been working in the Bryn Mawr Library for the 
last two years. 

Westtown School is happy to have Rachel K. Letchworth, 
former Dean of Girls, as Associate Principal. Anne Wood, head 
of the Latin Department, assumes the duties of Girls’ Dean. 





John F. Godman, Headmaster of Berkshire School, Shef- 
field, Mass., announces the following appointments to the 
faculty: 

George E. Ditmar, Jr., A.B. Williams 1950, former master 
and coach at Canterbury School, to teach English and to coach 
varsity basketball and baseball. Frank A. Roberts, A.B. Deni- 
son College 1945, M.A. Princeton University 1951, member of 
the faculty of Ecole Normale, Saint-Lo, France 1951-1952, to 
teach French and Spanish and coach. skiing. Richard R. Para- 
dise, A.B. Harvard 1948, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England, Gray’s Inn, London, to teach English. Peter D. 
Fyfe, A.B. Union College 1951, M.A. Columbia University 1952, 
to teach English and coach dramatics. George F. Menard, A.B. 
Brown University 1950, former captain of varsity hockey and 
baseball at Brown, to teach mathematics and coach football, 
hockey, and baseball. Richard P. Ryerson, Princeton 1950, to 
teach history and to coach football, hockey, and baseball. Mary 
Ditmar, B.S. in Education, Bowling Green University, former 
teacher in Dalton, Massachusetts, public schools and member of 
the faculty of the Salisbury Summer School of Remedial Eng- 
lish, to teach in the Developmental Language Program. 





The Rev. Dr. Seymour St. John, Headmaster of The Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn., has announ-ed the addition of 
three new masters and the return of three former masters to this 
year’s faculty. 

C. Robert Clements and Irving G. Bouton return to the 
school’s mathematics department after several years of active 
military service, most of it in Korea. Maurice Sullivan returns 
after an absence of three years, during which he taught at the 
University of Puerto Rico and received his Doctorate at the 
Universidad Central de Madrid in Spain. 

George P. Crandall, Williams, 1944, has been added to the 
mathematics department; Richard E. T. Hunter, Trinity Col- 
lege, 1952, to the English department; and Robert Williams, 
Choate, 1949, and Yale, 1953, will be a part-time assistant in 
motor mechanics. 

Dr. Harold C. Anderson will be the school’s new resident 
physician. A graduate of the University of Minnesota in 1943, 


he has also done graduate work at Yale and the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research. 

Charles D. Rice, head of the English department, was granted 
a leave of absence and sailed for England the latter part of July. 
He and his family will visit England, Scotland, France, and 
Italy, prior to their return in December. 

Two veteran Choate masters, Ray Brown and Frank C, 
Wheeler, retired in June after a combined total of eighty-one 
years of continuous service in the school. 

A graduate of Brown University in 1906, Ray Brown came 
to Choate in the fall of 1907. During his forty-five years he was 
Director of the Lower School, an instructor in Latin and mathe- 
matics, and a coach of all sports. Frank C. Wheeler, Harvard, 
1906, started teaching Latin and Greek at Choate in 1916, and 
later became head of the classical languages department. For 
many years he was the school’s Director of Studies. 





Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., announces the 
appointment of seven new members of the faculty. Henry C. 
Hurtt, a graduate of Bloomsburg State Teachers college and a 
native of Forty Fort, Pa., is reestablishing the commercial depart- 
ment. Richard R. Schellenberger, Mercersburg ’42 and Prince- 
ton ’49, comes from York, Pa., to join the department of English 
and to coach jayvee football. Philip L. Garrett, whose home is 
Hanover, Pa., will assist in English, chemistry, and mathe- 
matics, Mr. Schellenberger comes to Mercersburg from West 
Nottingham Academy and Mr. Garrett from Massanutten Mili- 
tary Academy. Richard J. Pelletier comes from Somersworth, 
N. H., by way of Middlebury College, 1948, and a teaching posi- 
tion in Bogota, Colombia. He will teach French and Spanish. 
The music department duties left vacant by the resignation of 
Jerome Franchell are being filled by Earle H. Grover of Ephrata, 
Pa., a graduate of Juniata College. Robert L. Scharmann, Johns- 
town, Pa., is the new instructor in oratory and public speaking. 
He is a graduate of Bucknell University and has taught in Blair 
Academy and the Gow School. Arthur E. Naething, who will 
assist in English and act as field representative of the school, is a 
graduate of Trinity College in 1952. 

With the retirement of Grey H. Wyman, who headed the 
Mercersburg Academy Latin department from 1921 to 1952, 
Stephen J. Szekely succeeded to the position. Mr. Szekely has 
been a member of the German and Spanish departments of the 
school since 1950. Mr. and Mrs, Wyman, who were long iden- 
tified with many civic and cultural interests of the community, 
have removed to Hillsboro, N. H. The Academy suffered a 
great loss in this well deserved retirement. 

Also retiring after twenty-seven years of service to Mercers- 
burg was Harry F. Smith, head of the English department. This 
loss was also a great one to the school. He has been succeeded 
as head of the department by Pratt L. Tobey, a graduate of 
Brown University, who has been in Mercersburg’s English de- 
partment since 1927. 





After twenty-six years as headmaster at McDonogh School, 
McDonogh, Md., Louis E. Lamborn has retired. Major Lam- 
born’s successor, and the school’s eighth headmaster since its 
founding in 1873, is the former head’s son, Dr. Robert L. Lam- 
born. 

Headmaster Emeritus Lamborn was responsible for the steady 
growth of McDonogh from a boarding school of five grades and 
120 students to a day-and-boarding school of twelve grades and 
over 730 students. Since his retirement at the end of the past 
school year, Major Lamborn has been recently engaged in a 
survey of the administration practices at the College of Idaho 
and is now at his farm in South Pomfret, Vt. Major and Mrs. 


Lamborn will divide their time between the latter place and 
McDonogh. 
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Robert Lamborn was graduated from McDonogh and, after 
attendance at The Johns Hopkins University, transferred to 
Stanford University. After graduation with honor from Stan 
ford, he earned his Ed.M. at Harvard. He was appointed 
Assistant Headmaster at McDonogh in 1943. After three years’ 
service in army ordnance, he returned to this position at Mc- 
Donogh, being appointed to the post of Associate Headmaster 
in 1948. The degree of Doctor of Education was conferred upon 
Mr. Lamborn in 1952 by The Johns Hopkins University. 

Additions to McDonogh School’s faculty are: Mrs. Arlene 
Taddie, a graduate of Indiana State Teachers College; Joseph 
Willner of Moravian College and Ohio State University; Carl 
Dietrich, a graduate of Peabody Conservatory; Robert Laubach, 
graduate of the University of Michigan; Kenneth Page, also a 
graduate of Peabody Conservatory; and Frederick Maisel, Jr., 
a graduate of the University of Maryland. 

Alvin F. Levy is the new Commandant of Cadets at Mc- 
Donogh. Mr. Levy, who has been at McDonogh since 1942, 
has been associated with academic, military, and athletic affairs 
of the school during the past ten years. Graduated from Wheaton 
College, he has served in the army and has done graduate work 
at The Johns Hopkins University and Harvard University. 

John Bentz, McDonogh’30, and a graduate of the University 
of Baltimore, is now Assistant to the Head of the Upper School. 
Mr. Bentz has been a member of the faculty at McDonogh since 
his graduation. He has done graduate study at The Johns 
Hopkins University. | 

Martin Cornman is now McDonogh’s Student Counselor. A 
graduate of The Johns Hopkins University and Columbia Uni- 
versity, Mr. Cornman has taught English and social studies and 
continues to teach the former. In addition to these assignments, 
he is director of publicity. 





Headmaster Edward T. Hall of The Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pa., announces the following new appointments to the faculty 
for the year 1952-53: 

Charles B. Ferguson comes to The Hill after several years’ 
experience as a teacher of studio art at Eaglebrook School and 
Williston Academy. A graduate of Williams College, Mr. Fergu- 
son replaces Paul Wescott, who resigned from the post of in- 
structor of fine arts to become a free lance artist. William H. C. 
St. John, a graduate of Choate School and Yale in the class of 
1952, joins the English department. He has been Assistant Di- 
rector of Camp Pasquaney, New Hampshire. George D. Senter, 
former instructor at Peekskill Military Academy, replaces Flet- 
cher Sillick in the mathematics department. Mr. Sillick re- 
signed last spring and now resides in Tucson, Ariz. 
prepared at Blair Academy and received his B.A. degree from 
Brown University in 1947. Since 1949 he has taught at Peekskill 
and has been Assistant Headmaster at the Wassookeag School 
Camp. The Rev. Thomas C. Winn, who also comes from 
Peekskill Military Academy, is the new Chaplain. Mr. Winn 
was born in Korea, graduated from Asbury College, and has 
studied at Columbia University and Princeton Theological 
Seminary, where he earned the degree of Bachelor of Theology. 
He has had experience as Assistant Minister of the Westfield 
Presbyterian Church in Westfield, N. J. Mr. Winn teaches Fifth 
and Sixth Form courses in religion, is in charge of chapel services, 
and is an assistant dormitory master. 

Mr. Hall also announced the appointment of Karl Pacanovsky 
as head of the arts and crafts department, a post formerly held 
by Paul Wescott. Mr. Pacanovsky has been instructor of wood- 
working and mechanical drawing at The Hill since 1944. 





Additions to the faculty at Kent School, Kent, Conn., in- 
clude the Messrs. James H. Breasted, Weyman Crocker, and 
Nathaniel Gofford. 


Mr. Senter ' 


Mr. Breasted, formerly director of the Los Angeles Museum 
of History and Art, will teach English to the fourth form (tenth 
grade) and deliver all the art history lectures. Mr. Crocker, a 
graduate of Yale and former teacher at the University of Ver- 
mont, will teach physics and advanced mathematics. Mr. 
Gifford, a Harvard graduate who has been instructing in French 
at Yale, joins the modern languages department at Kent. 

Edmund Fuller, noted critic and author, has joined the faculty 
also. Mr. Fuller will be one of the school’s two tutorial reading 
masters in charge of the program of guided reading instituted 
last year. Mr. Fuller is the author of two novels, Brothers Divided 
and Star Pointed North. He has also published critical studies 
of George Bernard Shaw and John Milton. He contributes regu- 
larly to The Saturday Review and to the Chicago Tribune and 
Philadelphia Inquirer. He is also book editor of the Episcopal 
Church News. 


John Park, librarian at Kent School, has been appointed 
chairman of the new Library Committee of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board. Other members of the committee are Gerrish 
Thurber and Miss Pauline Anderson, librarians respectively at 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. and Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn. 





The Riverdale Country School, Riverdale, New York City, 
has begun the year with six additions to its faculty and staff. 

Russell F. Farnsworth, Jr., holder of a B.A. from Colby Col- 
lege and an M.A. from Columbia University, is a new member 
of the English department and will serve as assistant coach of 
the soccer team. Mr. Farnsworth taught previously at the Lan- 
caster Country Day School from 1949 to 1951. George J. Pall- 
rand and Leonard R. Tomat have also joined the Upper School 
faculty. Mr. Pallrand, B.S. Union College, 1944, and M.A. 
University of Michigan, 1950, has taught physics, chemistry, and 
general science for the past four years in Toledo, Ohio, and will 
serve as an assistant in the science department at Riverdale. 
Mr. Tomat, who received his B.A. from the University of Ver- 
mont in 1950, has taught previously at the Montpelier (Vt.) 
High School. His work at Riverdale will be in the fields of 
public speaking and dramatics. J. Leeds Barroll, III, and Lloyd 
Dodd have joined the Lower School faculty, the former as Eng- 
lish teacher and the latter as tutor and science teacher. Mr. 
Barroll, who graduated from Harvard University in 1950 and is 
now doing graduate work at Columbia University, has taught 
at the Asheville School, Asheville, N. C. Mr. Dodd was edu- 
cated at DePauw University, the University of Chicago, and the 
University of Toronto. He formerly held a teaching assistant- 
ship at the University of Wisconsin. Mrs. Hildegard Carothers 
has also taken a position with the school as assistant school 
nurse. Mrs. Carothers is a graduate of Hamilton Institute and 
has completed extension courses at Columbia University and 
Teachers College in New York City. ; 





Additions to the faculty of Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., include: 

Om Krishna Chopra, principal of Anglo-Sanskrit High School, 
Ambala City, Panjab, India, who is spending a year at the school 
teaching and a year of study at Columbia University; Christo- 
pher Chow, who is a graduate of West China Union Theological 
College; Erica Herz, a native of Holland who was educated at 
Columbia University and Middlebury College; Martha Crowley, 
who was formerly associated with Drew Seminary; and Bertha 
Carlson, who transferred from administrative work at Bennett 
Junior College to the position of Dean of Girls at Oakwood 
School. 
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J. Theodore Peters, Headmaster of Friends’ Select School, 
Philadelphia, attended courses in school administration at Har- 
vard University this past summer. Mr. Peters also took a 
graduate course for science teachers at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. He teaches a class in physics at the 
school. 

Maria D. Dehn has joined the faculty as instructor in chem- 
istry and biology. Miss Dehn has a B.S.C. degree from the 
University of London. She has taught botany, biology, horti- 
culture, and chemistry for eight years in England and for five 
years at the School of Horticulture in Ambler, Pa. 





St. Alban’s School, Washington, D. C., is welcoming to its 
staff this year three new faculty members. William A. Savin, 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, takes the place of 
Luke J. Nolfi in the Spanish department. Mr. Savin has studied 
in France and Mexico and has taught at both the university and 
secondary school level. Mr. Nolfi is studying for his doctor’s de- 
gree at the University of Rochester. Lake H. Bobbitt, Jr., 
comes to the Lower School to take over the classes formerly 
taught by Frank E. Tuxbury, who has returned to his native 
Massachusetts to teach. Mr. Bobbit was graduated from Van- 
derbilt University and has taught at Shady Hill and the Fenn 
School before coming to St. Albans. John L. Clemmitt, gradu- 
ate of Gilman and Princeton, is assisting with the dormitory 
and the study halls on a part-time basis. Mr. Hogan returns to 
St. Albans after a year’s absence. 





Dr. J. Clemens Kolb has succeeded the Rev. Elbert K. St. 
Claire as chaplain of The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa. 
Dr. Kolb was formerly chaplain of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and more recently was the rector of Christ Church, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. 

New men in the Middle School include David H. Baldwin 
and Robert Seaver. Mr. Baldwin graduated from Thayer Acad- 
emy and Harvard University, and has done graduate work at 
the University of Maine and Boston University. He comes 
from the Fenn School, Concord, Mass., and is teaching sixth 
grade. Mr. Seaver, who is teaching fifth grade, graduated from 
Andover and Amherst. 

In the Lower School George C. Shafer has succeeded Robert 
W. Trout, as third grade instructor. Mr. Trout left Episcopal 
to become head of the Penn Charter Lower School. Mr. Shafer 
is a graduate of Lawrenceville and Princeton. 

Other new teachers in the Lower School and Wetherill House 
(the unit for the youngest boys) include Elizabeth C. Bell, a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, Barbara Byers, 
Barnard College, Beverly Meade, Mary Washington College 
and Anne Schreiber, Wheelock College. 





Valleau Wilkie, Headmaster of the Morristown School, 
Morristown, N. J., has announced the following appointments 
icthe faculty. 

Arner Terwilliger is in charge of the science department. He 
holds B.S. and M.A. degrees from Colgate University. Richard 
W. Higgins, A.B. Yale, M.A. University of Connecticut, teaches 
English in the Upper School. Milton B. Shafer, Jr., Yale B.S., 
M.A. University of Colorado, assists in the mathematics depart- 
ment. He has also been appointed football coach. The duties 
of the language department are shared by William A. Koehne, 
B.A. Yale, M.A. University of Michigan, and Gerard A. Paradis, 
A.B. Assumption College and graduate study at the University 
of Connecticut. 





Three new teachers have recently joined the faculty of 
Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. 
The Rev. Leverett B. Davis came in the spring of 1952 to 
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take up the duties of resident chaplain and instructor in Bible 
studies. The Rev. Edric A. Weld, who had resigned as Rector 
to the school in June, 1951, continued as chaplain until Mr. 
Davis’ appointment. Mr. Davis is a Williams graduate, and 
received his B.D. degree at Virginia Theological Seminary. Be- 
fore coming to Holderness he was for several years Rector of 
Christ Church, Exeter, N. H., where he worked also with Phillips 
Exeter students and taught classes in Bible at the academy. 

Earl A. Barrett, formerly chairman of the department of 
romance languages at Exeter, joined the Holderness staff, August 
1, 1952, as administrative assistant in the field of alumni and 
public relations. Mr. Barrett received his A.B. degree at Cornell, 
and an A.M. at the University of Minnesota. 

George S. Richards came this fall as instructor in geography. 
He will assist in Outing Club activities and the school’s work 
program. Mr. Richards is a graduate of South Kent School and 
of Marlboro College. 

The Rochester, N. Y., Print Club has commissioned Herbert 
O. Waters, resident instructor in art at Holderness School, to do 
the Club’s Annual Membership print. The subject of the en- 
graving is a two color print of Mt. Lafayette, N. H., entitled 
“White Mountains of New Hampshire.” Mr. Waters gave a 
lecture-demonstration on the “The Art of Wood Engraving” in 
Rochester last spring. The original wood blocks and background 
material will be on display this autumn at the Rochester Museum 
of Arts and Sciences. The Print Room of the New York Public 
Library, and the Currier Gallery, Manchester, N. H., have re- 
cently acquired engravings done by Mr. Waters. In November, 
1951, he received from the Currier Gallery, the third annual 
award for his engraving: ‘‘New England Farm.” 





Headmaster Charles F. Hamilton of Belmont Hill School, 
Belmont, Mass., has announced the resignation of John A. Kos- 
lowski from the faculty. Mr. Koslowski had taught and coached 
at Belmont Hill for seven years and had served as Business 
Manager for several years. He is now employed by the Boston 
Filter Corporation. 

Mr. Hamilton also announced the appointment of Robert J. 
Smith, Springfield B.S., Columbia A.M., as instructor of science 
in the Upper School and science and history in the Lower School. 
Mr. Smith, who taught last year in Katonah Junior High School 
in New York, will also coach wrestling. 

Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., instructor of history at Belmont 
Hill, published an article entitled ““The Leadership of Woodrow 
Wilson” in the Summer Issue of The, American Scholar. 





A number of changes in the staff of The Haverford School, 
Haverford, Pa., were announced by the headmaster, Leslie R. 
Severinghaus, at the opening faculty meeting on September 6. 

Charles P. Dethier, who has been a teacher of English in the 
Junior School since 1938 — except for a four-year tour of duty 
with the army — moves to the Senior School English depart- 
ment. A graduate of Princeton, Mr. Dethier has his master’s 
degree from Columbia and has done additional graduate work 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Charles Lupton, a member of the staff from 1946 to 1947, 
returns to the school after having been in business for two years 
and after spending three years at the Far Hills (N. J.) Country 
Day School as head of the middle school. Mr. Lupton is a grad- 
uate of Penn State and has done graduate work at Rutgers. He 
will teach mathematics in the Middle School and have general 
charge of the seventh grade. 

Edward O. Shakespeare joins the Senior School faculty as a 
teacher of English and science. Mr. Shakespeare received his 
A.B. from Haverford College and his M.A. from Cornell. Be- 
fore coming to Haverford he taught for two years at the Park 
School in Baltimore. In addition to his classroom teaching, Mr. 


Shakespeare will have charge of public speaking in the senior 
grades and will also work in dramatics. 

Dr. Henry Cornman has accepted an appointment as school 
physician. Dr. Cornman is a graduate of Haverford College 
and of the University of Pennsylvania Medical School. 

Jack C. Gilbert, III, will teach English in grades 4, 5, and 6. 
Mr. Gilbert has his A.B. from the University of Illinois and his 
M.A. from the University of Michigan, where, last year, he held 
a teaching fellowship. He has also studied at the University of 
Zurich, After service in the armed forces during the war Mr. 
Gilbert spent a year with the American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee in Europe. 

David Berwind will also be teaching English in the Junior 
School. He began his education at Haverford, graduated from 
the Putney School and Bowdoin College, and has done graduate 
work at Johns Hopkins. 

Mrs. Amelia G. Sudhouse will take over the third grade, re- 
placing Miss Helen Simons, who retired at the end of the last 
school year. Mrs. Sudhouse is a graduate of the East Orange 
(N. J.) High School and of the Newark State Normal School. 
Before coming to Haverford she spent twelve years in the East 
Orange public school system. 

Jane Dubos will be an assistant in the pre-school. A native 
of Uvalde, Texas, Miss Dubos graduated from St. Mary’s Hall 
in San Antonio, Texas, and studied at Bryn Mawr College. 





Arthur William White has joined the faculty of The Hotch- 
kiss School, Lakeville, Conn. Mr. White, who received his 
B.A. from Colby College in 1952, is teaching science and mathe- 
matics. Thomas W. Hall, Jr., is doing graduate work at Harvard. 





Three new men join the faculty of Hackley School, Tarry- 
town, N. Y., this fall: John M. Hanford, Jr., Spanish; Albert C. 
Clough, English; Herbert Lewis Kammerer, art. Mr. Hanford, 
a Princeton graduate, has been teaching at Westminster School, 
Simsbury, Conn.; Mr. Clough, a graduate of Syracuse, comes to 
Hackley from Portsmouth Priory, Portsmouth, R. I. Mr. Kam- 
merer, a well-known American sculptor, is a graduate of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts and has just returned from two years’ study 
in Rome on a Fulbright Scholarship. 

Dr. Harold Richardson also returns after a year’s absence to 
the Hackley faculty as head of the science department. Dr. 
Richardson is an authority on glaciers and glacial formations in 
the United States, and is well known for his work in the field of 
audio-visual aids. 





Two new teachers have been added to the faculty of Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N. H., Harold H. Owen, Jr., of Concord, 
N. H., will teach English and mathematics. William Coolidge 
of Hamilton, Mass., will direct the Academy’s boat-building 
shop. Mr. Owen is a graduate of Phillips Andover and Amherst 
College, where he was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. He received 
his M.A, from the University of New Hampshire. Mr. Coolidge 
has taught at Cardigan Mountain School and recently managed 
the Nimbus Wood Products of Hamilton, Mass. He is an avid 
ski enthusiast and will direct the academy’s recreational ski 
program. 





New members added to the faculty at Ransom School, 
Miami, Florida, are: ; 

Dr. John Custer, former history master at The Gunnery, who 
will join the history department; Frank B. Rouda, graduate of 
Harvard and recently with St. Marks School in Dallas, who will 
help with the English courses; Michael Negrich, graduate of the 
University of Saskatchewan and a former teacher in the Junior 
College, teaching physics, chemistry and advanced mathematics; 


Ralph Wright, graduate of the College of the Pacific, who, in 
addition to his duties in the lower Forms, will administer the 
athletic program; Joseph Weckbach, graduate of LaSalle College, 
who will teach Latin. 





Brooks School, North Andover, Mass., has announced sev- 
eral additions to its faculty. Howard Thayer Kingsbury, Yale 
and Queen’s College, Oxford, has returned to the mathematics 
department and other duties, including the coaching of crew, 
after extended duty with the Army and teaching at both Hebron 
Academy and Westminster School. Replacing Frank S. Mac- 
Shane, now at New College, Oxford, and Gordon Abbott, now 
doing graduate work at the University of Pennsylvania, are J. 
Douglas Cummings and Stoddard G. Spader, who have joined 
the English department. Mr. Cummings, a graduate of Yale 
in 1951, served as a Lieutenant in the Signal Corps, prior to do- 
ing graduate work in English at the Bread Loaf School of Eng- 
lish, Middlebury College, Vermont. Mr. Spader, Yale 41, served 
four years in the Air Corps (Air Transport Command) of which 
he is now a Captain in the Inactive Reserve. He formerly taught 
English and social studies at The Lakeside School, Seattle, Wash. 

John B. Nomer, a graduate of Cornell in 1947, has come from 
Trinity School, New York, to join the science department, where 
he is teaching general science and chemistry. Donald S. Lord, 
Harvard 1949, has become a member of the modern languages 
department, after doing graduate work in French at Middlebury 
College and teaching at the Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass. 

Administrative changes at Brooks include the appointment 
of Schofield Andrews, Jr., as Deputy Senior Master, and of 
Richard F. Holmes as Head of the Lower School. 





William G. Saltonstall, principal of The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N. H., has announced the appointment of 
three new teachers: Sydney W. Jackman of Vancouver, B. C., 
and James I. Donohoe, of Seattle, Wash., who will both teach 
history, and Robert W. Smart, of Amherst, Mass., who becomes 
a member of the science department. 

Mr. Donohoe is a graduate of the University of Washington, 
1946, who has taught at Washington and pursued advanced 
study at Fordham, Harvard and the University of Munich. Mr. 
Jackman is also a graduate of the University of Washington, 
with a master of arts degree in 1946. For the past three years 
he has been a student in the Harvard Graduate School and also 
a tutor of history. Smart is a graduate of Amherst College, and 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Education. He has taught 
, science at Centenary Junior College, in Hackettstown, N. J. 

Three faculty members will be on leave of absence this year. 
John C. Hogg and John Mayher, chairmen of the science and 
history departments, respectively, will devote the year to travel 
and study. Benjamin W. Labaree, of the history department, 
will spend the year in graduate study at Harvard. 

On leave from classroom duties also for the first semester will 
be Paul Everett, of the French department. He will work on 
the Exeter Study report, a reappraisal of the academy and its 
place in contemporary American education, Everett is chair- 
man of the faculty committee formed last fall which is now 
drafting its report. 

Two instructors will resume their posts after being on leave 
during the second semester Jast year: Edward R. Scott, of the 
English department, and Harris H. Thomas, of the French de- 
partment. 

Principal Saltonstall announced also the appointment of 
Robert N, Cunningham, of St. Louis, as dean of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, effective next fall, Mr, Cunningham, headmaster of 
the St. Louis Country Day School since 1946, will succeed E. S. 
Wells Kerr, Exeter’s dean for the past twenty-two years, who 
will retire next June. 
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The Browne & Nichols School, Cambridge, Mass.., an- 
nounces the addition of three men to the faculty. William Pike 
Elliot, B.S. Dartmouth ’27, will teach biology, general science and 
geography. He will coach football and assist in the school’s self- 
evaluation program this year. Mr. Elliot was formerly Assistant 
Headmaster at St. George’s School in Newport, R.I. John J. 


Brisbois, B.A. Boston University ’50, M.A. Harvard ’51, will 
teach history; and Robert B. Heineman, B.A. Swarthmore ’38, 
A.M.T. Harvard ’51, will assist in the reading program. 





The following have joined the teaching staff at Middlesex 
School, Concord, Mass.; Henry Londsale Bird, A.B., Princeton; 
Samuel Hazard, B.A., Williams; Gerard A. Galligan, A.B., 
Catholic University of America. 





Three new masters and an exchange teacher from England 
were welcomed to the campus of The Loomis School in Wind- 
sor, Conn., at the opening of the school year. 

James H. P. Gibb, a master at the Sherborne School, Dorset, 
England, and his wife, Dr. Sally Gibb, arrived at Loomis late in 
August. The exchange teacher replaces Donald Lay, who is 
teaching in England. The Rev. Hubert A. Allenby, a graduate 
of Phillips Academy, Andover, Yale College, and the Yale 
Divinity School, from which he received the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity in 1952, has been appointed the school chaplain. 
The new chaplain will teach senior ethics, freshman English and 
an elective course in the Bible. He will also coach intramural 
football. 

After a lapse of several years, German is being re-introduced 
at Loomis this year by Holroyd B. Curts, who holds his bache- 
lor’s degree from Wesleyan University and his master’s from 
Yale University. He will teach two courses in Latin in addition 
to German, and will assist in intramural athletics. 

Alexander Flash fills a vacancy left in the mathematics de- 
partment by the departure of Donald Joffray, who entered the 
United States Navy in August. Mr. Flash is a graduate of 
Phillips Exeter and of Harvard College. He served with the 
United States Army from 1943 until 1946 and taught at St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, New Hampshire, during the school year, 
1951-52. 





Sam Legg returned to Friends School, Baltimore, Md., 
after a year as a Fulbright Exchange teacher at Charterhouse, 
one of the oldest of the public schools of England. During the 
long vacations, Mr. and Mrs. Legg were able to drive through 
France and Spain. In August Mr. Legg attended the interna- 
tional conference of Friends School teachers held in Birmingham. 
A private exchange has been arranged for this year between a 
Friends School senior and a Charterhouse boy. 


A new story for boys, by Richard T. Flood, Assistant Head- 
master of the Noble and Greenough School of Dedham, Mass., 
was completed this summer and has been accepted for future 
publication by the Houghton, Miffin Co. Mr. Shortstop is the 
fourth book in Mr. Flood’s popular series. Pass That Puck, The 
Fighting Southpaw, and The Point After, his earlier books, have 
all been published by Houghton, Mifflin. 





Joseph M. Mercer began his administration as acting head- 
master of Woodberry Forest School in Madison County, 
Va., with the opening of the current session on September 16. 

A native of Savannah, Mr. Mercer is an alumnus of Wood- 
berry Forest and of the University of Virginia, where he was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa and the Raven Society. He came 
to Woodberry Forest in 1928 as master in Spanish and coach in 
three fields of athletics. 


Upon the resignation of Shaun Kelly, Jr., in April, the Board 
of Trustees unanimously elected Mr. Mercer to succeed him. 
Mr. Kelly, who has been headmaster of Woodberry Forest for 
the past four years, resigned to accept the headmastership of the 
Casady School in Oklahoma City. 

Four new members of the faculty have been appointed to 
teach at Woodberry Forest School: 

Richard Gaines of Edgartown, Mass., an alumnus of Law- 
renceville, Princeton, and a recent graduate from the University 
of Virginia with a master of arts degree in English, will teach 
English and Latin. An outstanding tennis player, Mr. Gaines 
will coach tennis at the school as assistant to Robert C. Barr, 
head tennis coach. Robert N. Rioux of Plainfield, Conn., comes 
to Woodberry Forest as master in French and Spanish. He 
taught at Oklahoma A. and M. College in 1949-1950 and since 
that time has been instructor in languages at Emerson College 
in Boston. Joseph Y. Rowe of Indianhead, Md., succeeds A. C. 
Shackelford, who in June retired as master in mathematics at 
Woodberry Forest after serving for thirty years. Mr. Rowe at- 
tended Charlotte Hall and received his A.B. degree from Western 
Maryland University. In 1948-1949, he taught in the American 
Dependents’ School in Munich, Germany, while on leave of ab- 
sence from St. James’ School, Md., where he was master in mathe- 
matics for six years. 

Edward Ulmer, Jr., of Hartsville, Pa., will teach piano and 
organ, and will direct the choir at Woodberry Forest. He will 
also coach wrestling and track. He took a pre-medical course at 
Ursinus College in Pennsylvania and later transferred to Colum- 
bia University, where he graduated in piano from the School of 
Music. 

In addition to these masters, Mr. Mercer stated that Johnson 
Slaughter of Culpeper, Va., an alumnus of Woodberry Forest and 
of Washington and Lee University, has been added to the foot- 
ball coaching staff of the school for the duration of the fall term. 
Mr. Slaughter taught at St. James’ School last year and was 
also a member of the coaching staff there. 





At the first Horace Mann School (New York City) faculty 
meeting, Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, principal, announced a number 
of faculty and administrative changes and additions. 

Albert M. Briggs and Walter I. Metcalf were named heads 
of the history and Latin departments respectively. Alfred 
Baruth has relinquished his duties as director of public relations. 
In addition to continuing as head of the English department, he 
will also have charge of all speech and dramatic work, and will 
integrate it actively into the English department. Dana W. 
Niswender, who has just returned to Horace Mann after a year 
in Athens, Greece, on a Fulbright appointment, is the new di- 
rector of public relations and also an English teacher. William 
J. Nagle, who retired last year as head of the classjcal languages 
department, is the new alumni secretary and director of develop- 
ment, in which capacity his wide acquaintance among Horace 
Mann students, parents and alumni will be invaluable. Harry 
A. Allison will be in charge of the lower school. Nathaniel Hath- 
away has transferred from the English to the history department, 
and William Quinn is head football coach. 

Among the new members of the faculty is Charles Arnold, 
who will coach the swimming team and assist Mr. Wood in the 
office of admissions. Mr. Arnold is a graduate of Springfield Col- 
lege and was in the Navy during the last war. A newcomer to 
the English department is Phillip Bergovoy, who received his 
degree from Columbia and served in the Marines. Taking over 
the job of teaching physics is Charles Hurst. Mr. Hurst attended 
several colleges, among them N.Y.U., and comes to Horace 
Mann from the Englewood School. Harry Moody is the new 
biology teacher, taking Mr. Avedisian’s place. He graduated 
from the University of Maine and taught in Brunswick, Maine. 
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Thomas Reilly, a new addition to the modern languages depart- 
ment, will teach French and Spanish. Mr. Reilly received de- 
grees from numerous colleges, the most recent being the Univer- 


sity of Connecticut. He has also spent time in the Army and 
taught at the Canterbury School. Rhode Island University and 
Teachers College are the alma maters of Grafton Rice, who will 
teach mathematics. Mr. Rice also was in the Army and recently 
taught at Friends Seminary. Ion Theodore, who recently taught 
at the Hackley School, will take on the duties of the head of the 
art department, 

Berdena McIntosh has returned temporarily to the Horace 
Mann School to teach the first and second form English classes 
which for over twenty years were in charge of Harold Clausen. 
Miss McIntosh, who was first-form adviser and Latin teacher 
for thirty-two years, retired on September 1, 1950. Mr. 
Clausen was stricken ill a week after the close of the Horace 
Mann summer school. He is reported as making satisfactory 
progress. 

Ernest R. Dodge, head of the Horace Mann foreign language 
department, is also a member of one of the committees dealing 
with the problem of giving superior secondary-school students 
credit toward college graduation in subjects where their attain- 
ments and the content of their secondary-school courses are con- 
sidered adequate. On September 26-28 Mr. Dodge attended a 
meeting in Cambridge, Mass., for the purpose of considering the 
granting of such credit in Spanish. 





Whitney Blair has joined the faculty of The Roxbury Latin 
School, West Roxbury, Mass., in the classics department. He 
is a graduate of Exeter and Harvard, and received his M.A. de- 
gree from Johns Hopkins. He previously taught for three years 
at Hebron Academy. Mr. Blair replaces Earl W. Taylor, who 
retired from the faculty last spring after forty-one years as a 
Latin teacher and Senior Master. 





Announcement has been made of the wedding of Priscilla 
Baird and Curtis Hinckley, both teachers at Woodstock Coun- 
try School, Woodstock, Vt. 

Allen Weatherby received a Fulbright Award to teach Eng- 
lish at Anatolia College, in Salonika, Greece, for the academic 
year 1952-53. But as an untimely operation made it impossible 
for him to accept, he will be at Woodstock this year. In addi- 
tion to English, Mr. Weatherby will be teaching German, bring- 
ing the total number of courses offered at the school to well over 
thirty. 


Mr. Weatherby won the prize contest sponsored by the / 


Buvetin in 1951-52, and his winning article appears in this 
issue. 





Casady School, Oklahoma City, reports the appointment of 
a new Headmaster and five new teachers. Shaun Kelly, Jr., was 
appointed Headmaster last spring to succeed the Rev. Michael 
Martin, who resigned in February. Mr. Kelly was formerly 
Headmaster of Woodberry Forest School in Virginia (1948-1952) 
and, before this, Master at Phillips Exeter Academy. Mr. 
Kelly graduated from Harvard in 1936 (A.B.), and he attended 
Oxford University (B.A. and M.A. 1936-39), Episcopal Theo- 
logical School (1947-48), and Harvard Graduate School of 
Education (1947-48). 

Albert E. Stone has returned to graduate study at Yale and 
has been replaced by Daniel D. Olivier. The latter attended 
Haverford (A.B. 1948) and has done graduate work at Middle- 
bury in both French and Spanish. He has taught at Chatham Hall 
School (1949-51), and one year at Woodberry Forest School, Va. 

Peter William Meredith John has replaced Hugh W. Morse, 
who resigned to go into private business. Mr. John was born 


in Wales and attended Jesus College at Oxford as a State Scholar 
from 1941-43 and 1946-49, receiving his B.A. (1944) and M.A. 
(1948). He has been instructor in mathematics at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma (1949-52). 

Edward C. Sloan, Jr., and James Robert Wilson will join the 
English department. Sloan attended the University of Wiscon- 
sin, B.S. (1950) and has worked in the publishing and design- 
ing business in Chicago. Mr. Wilson attended Washington and 
Jefferson College (1941-43), served in the Army (1943-46), and 
attended the University of Tulsa (1946-48, B.A. and M.A.) where 
he was also graduate assistant (1947-48). After two years as 
instructor in English at Central College, Pella, Iowa (1948-50), 
he received his appointment as Graduate Assistant in English at 
the University of Oklahoma (1950-52). 

Randolph G., Sharp replaced Hugh W. Morse in mathematics. 
Mr. Sharp graduated from St. George’s School (1939) and Trinity 
College (B.S. 1943). After three years in the Navy, he worked 
in the investment counsel business in Boston. He will teach 
mathematics in the lower school. 





The Cate School, Carpinteria, Calif., welcomes four new mas- 
ters to its faculty this year. William D’Alton is the new head 
of the English department, filling the vacancy left by the death 
of Eric Parson. Mr. Parson had served the school faithfully and 
well for thirty years and had been loved by his colleagues and 
two generations of schoolboys. Mr. D’Alton, B.A., Yale, form- 
erly taught at the Canterbury School, New Milford, Conn. 

Jean-Louis Hebert, A.B. Union College, will teach French. 
Mr. Hebert has taught in the New York state public schools, 
and comes to the school from the Middlebury Graduate School 
of French in France. John Hickok, B.A. Santa Barbara Col- 
lege, M.S. University of Southern California, will teach biology 
and general science. Mr. Hickok has taught in the California 
public schools and has been active in research work at the Ocean- 
ographic Laboratory, Friday Harbor, Washington. William 
Duffy, B.A. Yale, comes from the Yale Graduate School of 
Music to teach the new course in music instituted this year at 
the school. 





Harry D. Hoey, headmaster of the Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., recently announced the appointment of 
four new teachers to the faculty. 

Worden L. McCallum of Milwaukee, Wis., received his B.A. 
degree from Amherst College in 1948, studied at Boston Univer- 
sity, and for the last three years has taught at The Berkshire 
School. Mr. McCallum will teach English, assist in the athletic 
program and act as faculty advisor to the yearbook. 

Peter Hoff of Portsmouth, N. H., received his secondary 
school education in a gymnasium in Germany and his A.B. de- 
gree from Middlebury College in 1944. After receiving his M.A. 
degree from Harvard in 1946, Mr. Hoff taught successively at 
Colegio Lihnsen in Guatemala, the University of Kansas, Boston 
University, and Mexico City College. Recently he has served 
as assistant to the Dean, in the Middlebury Spanish School. Mr. 
Hoff will teach Spanish. 

James D. Kelley of Somerville, Mass., returns to Cranbrook 
after having served eighteen months’ active duty as a captain in 
the Marine Corps at Camp Pendleton, Oceanside, Calif. Mr. 
Kelley will resume his duties in the physical education depart- 
ment. 

John House of Niagara Falls, N. Y., received his A.B. degree 
from Harvard University in 1948. For the past two years he 
has been working for his master’s degree in sculpture at the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art. Mr. House will finish his work at 
the Academy this year and also assist, on a part-time basis, in 
the Cranbrook School art department. 
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Wellington V. Grimes has been appointed assistant to the 
headmaster at the Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe 
Woods, Mich. Mr. Grimes, who has been head of the English 
department, will continue to teach senior English. Succeeding 
him as department head will be John W. Suter, a member of the 
English department at D. U. S. 

Robert Page of the mathematics department has been named 
Business Manager for the Grosse Pointe Country Day School 
and the Detroit University School. Mr. Page will continue to 
coach the school track and to teach one course in plane geometry. 

New teachers at D.U.S. this year are the following: 

Richard E. Trim will be teaching Spanish and assisting with 
the varsity football coaching. Mr. Trim is a 1952 graduate of 
the University of Michigan. H. Jack Geiker: will join the English 
department. Mr. Geiken received his A.B. from Middlebury in 
1948 and his M.A. from Harvard in 1951. He was tutor and 
housemaster at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., from 1948 
through 1950. He also taught in the Springfield, Mass., Public 
Schools, 1951-52. Mrs. Martha Geiken will be on the faculty 
of the Grosse Pointe Country Day School. Neale Stahl, a 1952 
graduate of Oberlin College, Ohio, will be the teacher of music 
at D. U.S. this year. Mr. Stahl has had wide experience in solo 
work in radio and church singing and has given numerous con- 
certs, 





Maumee Valley Country Day School, Maumee, Ohio, an- 
nounces the appointment of Adolph Nelson to fill the vacancy 
caused by the sudden passing of L. Wm. Johnson, mathematics 
teacher, school psychologist, and director of admissions, who had 
been with the school since 1938. Mr. Johnson, besides being 
greatly beloved by his students, was known in independent school 
circles for his pioneer work in teaching psychology at the second- 
ary school level. 

Mr. Nelson received his Bachelor’s degree from Milwaukee 
State Teachers College and his Master’s degree from Wayne 
University. He has taught at Cranbrook (six years), Grosse 
Pointe Country Day School (seven years), and comes to Maumee 
Valley from the Manlius School where, in addition to teaching 
math, he was director of testing and in charge of student 
programs. 

Willis Stork, headmaster of the Maumee Valley Country 
Day School, has just completed his term of office as president of 
the Northwest Ohio School Administrators Association. In the 
membership of eighty school men, Mr. Stork is the only repre- 
sentative of an independent school. 





Two teachers newly appointed to the faculty at Fountain 
Valley School, Colorado Springs, are Robert H. Spock and 
Francis D, Dibble. Mr. Spock was connected with Brooks 
School, North Andover, Mass., from September, 1936, until last 
June — during the past four years as head of the Lower School 
and as Assistant Headmaster. At Fountain Valley, Mr. Spock, 
a graduate of Brooks and Yale, teaches mathematics and Eng- 
lish, helps with the afternoon coaching activities, and is in charge 
of Boies Penrose Hall, the dormitory for Fifth and Sixth Formers. 

Mr. Dibble comes to Fountain Valley as a teacher of English, 
history, and mathematics; as head of First House, the dormitory 
for younger boys; and as assistant coach of football, basketball, 
and baseball. From June, 1950, until June, 1952, he was on the 
faculty at Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. He is a graduate of 
Amherst College. 





New faculty appointments at St. John’s School, Houston, 
Tex., have been announced. 

Michael H. Baker, a graduate of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, joins the history department after completing a year’s work 
at the Stanford Graduate School. 


Robert E. Cowen will teach 
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English and history. He is a graduate of Princeton University. 
James D. Goodrich returns to the mathematics department after 
two years’ service in the Marine Corps. C. Robert Held and 
Thomas S, Southard, who will be instructors in Latin, have re- 
cently returned from abroad, where they studied at the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens and at the University of 
Padua, respectively. Each was the recipient of a Fulbright 
Award. Kenneth McGonagle will be an instructor in mathe- 
matics. He is a graduate of the University of Minnesota. Ernest 
B. Wright comes to the faculty from Germantown Friends. 
After graduating from Princeton University, Mr. Wright studied 
at the Princeton Theological Seminary. He will teach English 
and religious history. 

Mrs. M. V. McEnany will be in charge of the school library. 
She has stud'ed at Adams State College and the University of 
Oklahoma. 

Mary P. Nicholson, a graduate of Boston University, Sargent 
College, will be an instructor in physical education. Returning 
to the staff on a part-time basis after a year’s absence will be 
Mrs, Joyce Kressen. 





Eight new masters and an athletic assistant have joined the 
faculty of The Saint Louis Country Day School. 

H. Laurence Achilles, Jr., formerly of Riverdale Country 
School, N. Y., with a B.A. degree in history from Union and an 
M.A. degree from Harvard in history of religion, is the school 
librarian. In addition to teaching English, he is introducing a 
new course in religion to seniors. Thomas L. Chaffee, formerly 
of the Taft School, Watertown, Conn., with a B.A. in English 
from Yale, is head of the English department. He will assist in 
dramatics and in school publications. Rodman H. Durfee is 
teaching French and general language. He will coach the rifle 
and golf teams. Having spent his junior year at the Sorbonne, 
Paris, he received his B.A. from Yale in French. John W. Fisher, 
with an A.B., A.M., and Ed.M. from Harvard, is teaching 
remedial reading and aiding in administration. Formerly of 
Belmont Hill School, Mass., he is coaching football and track. 

Henry Gibbes Gilland, former headmaster of Lakemont Acad- 
emy, N. Y., and for six years head of the Nichols School, Buffalo, 
N. Y., is chairman of the romance languages’ department. He 
received his A.B. from Princeton and his Ed.M. from Harvard. 
Dramatics and school publications are his extra-curricular 
duties. George Gillespie, with his A.B. and M.A. in English from 
Yale, is teaching English and coaching middle school football. 
He had taught at the Green Vale School, Glen Head, L. I. Rob- 
ert Clive Roach of St. Louis, with a B.S. from St. Louis Univer- 
sity in French and an M.A. from Washington University in French 
and Spanish, is teaching his two specialties. Roach taught for 
two years in St. George’s College, Santiago, Chile. He will 
coach Lower School dramatics also. Peter W. Salsich, who has 
his B.A. from Williams College, is aiding in the Lower School 
physical education and athletic program. 

William Conrad Severson has his B.A. (A.A) degree from 
University of Wisconsin and his M.F.A. (sculpture) from Syra- 
cuse University where he studied under Professor Ivan Mestrovic, 
internationally known sculptor and self-exiled Yugoslav. In 
addition to teaching art at Country Day, Severson is a designer, 
sculptor, and interior decorations consultant for Bly-Moss Furni- 
ture Co., and a key artist in the Malcolm Bliss Hospital psycho- 
therapy program. 





_ Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio, welcomed three 
ew faculty members this fall. Tien Wei Yang, a graduate of 
the Academy in 1941 and of Oberlin in 1949, is teaching biology. 
For the past two years he has been doing graduate work in the 
University of Arizona and the University of Texas and also 
teaching at the latter college. Melvin W. Wright, a graduate 





of Oberlin in 1933 and recently a teacher and dean at the Mid- 
Pacific Institute, Honolulu, joins the mathematics department. 
William Harris, Amherst ’52, will teach English and history and 
assist with coaching. 





Appointment of John W. MacDonald, a faculty member and 
administrator at The Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y., for the 
past eight years, as headmaster of the school was announced by 
Maj. Gen. Ray W. Barker, USA (ret.), superintendent, on July 
31. Mr. MacDonald succeeds Dr. Archibald C. Coolidge, head- 
master for the past two years. Dr. Coolidge resigned to become 
general secretary of the American division of the English Speak- 
ing Union, New York City. 

Mr. MacDonald, a 1925 Syracuse University graduate, holds 
his master’s degree in educational administration from Columbia 
University. From 1925 to 1927, he taught at the Peekskill, N. Y., 
High School, and from 1927 to 1934 he taught and served as 
guidance director at the Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., High School. 
From 1934 to 1943, he was principal of the Hasbrouck Heights 
High School. 

From 1943 to 1944 he was a member of the mathematics de- 
partment at Syracuse University, and served as chairman of the 
mathematics department in the university’s Auburn unit. He 
came to Manlius in 1944 as a teacher of chemistry, and since has 
served as guidance director, as mathematics department head, 
as summer session director, and as acting superintendent. 

In 1941, he served as a member of the board of educational 
directors in the founding of Fairleigh-Dickinson Junior College, 
Rutherford, N. J., determining all matters of curriculum and 
staff policy. 





Dr. Merrill E. Bush has succeeded Eric W. Johnson as head- 
master of Friends’ Central School, Overbrook, Pa. Dr. Bush 
is a graduate of Dartmouth in the class of 1930. He received his 
Ph.D. degree from Cornell in 1939. He was assistant director of 
the Oak Lane Country Nay School, in Philadelphia, from 1934 
to 1936, and then for eleven years was a member of the staff of 
Teachers College, Temple University, with the rank of Associate 
Professor. 

For the past five years, Dr. Bush has been with the American 
Unitarian Association, with headquarters in Boston, serving as 
Executive Secretary of the Unitarian Commission on World 
Order, and Director of the Department of Adult Education and 
Social Relations. 

Mr. Johnson has been made Secretary of the International 


Center in Paris, under the American Friends Service Committee. , 





Frank L. Boyden, Headmaster of Deerfield Academy, 
Deerfield, Mass., has received The Award of the Silver Buffalo 
for distinguished service to boyhood from the Boys Scouts of 
America. 





Two new teachers have been added to the faculty of Univer- 
sity School, Cleveland. Chilton Thomson teaches tenth grade 
English; Mrs. George A. Kleinfeld is the Primary Assistant and 
teaches music in the Lower School. Mr. Thomson, who has a 
Master’s degree from Yale, comes from St. John’s School in 
Houston, 





Newark Academy, New Jersey, reopened for its 178th year 
with a new headmaster. The Board of Trustees elected Donald 
H. Miller to succeed Kenneth O. Wilson, whose resignation be- 
came effective in June. Mr. Miller was an instructor in mathe- 
matics and science at Shady Side Academy in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
when he was invited to become headmaster at Newark. He also 
was a house master at Shady Side. 





Born in Lexington, Mass., Mr. Miller prepared at Deerfield 
Academy and was graduated from Princeton in 1929. He did 
graduate work at Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Miller taught first at the Beacon School in Wellesley, 
Mass., in 1931. He joined the faculty of the Belmont Hill School 
in Belmont, Mass., the following year and in 1936 he became 
head of Belmont Hill’s science department. In 1943, he became 
an instructor in science and mathematics at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. He accepted appointment to the Shady Side faculty 
in 1947, 

Mr. Miller has lectured extensively on scientific subjects and 
he was a member of the New England Association of Chemistry 
Teachers. He has served on the Examination Committee in 
Biology for the Educational Records Bureau since 1941 and he 
was the private school member of the Examination Committee 
in Biology for the College Entrance Board in 1946. 

Four instructors joined the Newark Academy faculty at the 


reopening of the present term. E. Merrill Reed will teach science, - 


Samuel Fowler Robinson has been assigned to the English de- 
partment, G. Bernhard Kalijarvi was added to the classical lan- 
guages department and also is teaching a history course, and 
Mrs. Helen Duncan has been assigned to the Primary School. 

Mr. Reed studied at Princeton and the University of Maine 
and received a B.S. degree from Boston University School of 
Education. He has done graduate work at Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Stamford, and the University of California. He served 
on the faculties of Bordentown Military Institute, Admiral 
Farragut Academy, New York Military Academy, and the 
Northwood School at Lake Placid, where he was head of the 
science department. 

Mr. Robinson was graduated from Washington and Jefferson 
and received his Master’s degree in English from Columbia. He 
is a candidate for a doctorate at N. Y. U. He has taught at 
W. & J., the Trinity School in New York and he served as a re- 
search editor for the Encyclopedia Americana. 

Mr. Kalijarvi came to Newark Academy from the Carteret 
School, where he had been head football coach. He prepared at 
the Mount Hermon School and received his degree in education 
from the University of New Hampshire. He did graduate work 
there and at the University of Connecticut, George Washington 
University, and Yale. He served on the faculties of the St. Johns- 
bury Academy in Vermont, the Milwaukee Country Day School, 
and the Cheshire Academy in Connecticut. He served also as 
athletic director at American University. 

Donald H. Miller, headmaster of Newark Academy, has an- 
nounced the promotion of Mrs. Catherine D. Lynham to be 
director of the Primary Department of Newark Academy. Mrs. 
Lynham, a member of the faculty since 1943, has been assigned 
to expand and strengthen the Primary School. She will con- 
tinue to teach some classes in mathematics and English in the 
Upper and Lower Intermediate Departments in addition to her 
administrative duties in the first five grades. 





The Rev. Brooke Stabler, headmaster of Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Del., announces the following faculty ap- 
pointments: 

Helen M. Bethl, a graduate of the Philadelphia Normal 
School, will be home-room teacher in Grade IV. Mrs. Beihl has 
been teaching Grade IV and art at St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, 
N. J. William J. Carveth, Temple University, will be assistant 
in the music department. He will, in addition to general music 
teaching, develop the program of instrumental music. Oliver D. 
Drake, a graduate of Drew University, will teach history and 
English in the Middle School. Emma A. Drake, a graduate of 
the New Jersey State Normal School, will act as assistant to 
Mrs. Thiele in pre-kindergarten. Albert A, Getman, a graduate 
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of Loomis School and Hamilton College, will teach in Grades 
IV and V. Thomas B. Hartman, a graduate of Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, and Princeton, will head the history department. 
He was formerly Assistant Headmaster and head of the history 
department at the Hun School. Mr. Hartman will also serve as 
Adviser for Grade VIII, as head coach of the midget teams, and 
as assistant coach in varsity sports. Ethel G. Lindell, last year 
an assistant in the library, will teach the typing courses. Eliza- 
beth H. Richardson, a graduate of the Bouvé-Boston School of 
Physical Education, Tufts College, will act as assistant director 
of girls’ sports in the physical education department. Gordon 
A. Rust, who graduated from Amherst and received his M.A. 
from Columbia, will teach Upper School English. He will be 
faculty adviser for the school publications, the Dial and Ever- 
green. James H. Straub, who graduated from Temple and re- 
ceived his*M.A. from Denver University, will be in charge of all 
shop classes. Florence B. Strom, Ph.B., University of Chicago, 
will be the dietitian and teacher of Home Economics. Naomi 
Wright, Ed.M. Rutgers, will serve as full-time librarian and as 
guide and coordinator of the audio-visual aid program. Marjorie 
K. Ziegler, B.F.A., The Maryland Institute of Art, will be part- 
time assistant in the art department. Lucia Foster, a graduate 
of Fox Hollow, Lenox, Mass., will be an apprentice in pre- 
kindergarten. 





Additions to the faculty of Randell School, Denver: 
Andrews H. Black has returned from the Armed Forces to re- 
sume his former position as Counselor of Boys. Mrs. Elaine 
Aggson, Northwestern University and the Sorbonne, has joined 
the school as head of the Spanish department and girls’ extra- 
curricular activities. Philip Ryan of the University of Missouri 
heads the science department, and Glenn Rogers, of the Royal 
Asiatic Society and Denver University, is head of history and 
forensics. 





New teachers added to the faculty of The Leelanau Schools, 
Glen Arbor, Mich., this fall are: Mrs. Sue Ruppert, University 
of Oklahoma B.F.A., Tulsa University Graduate School, who 
will teach in the Grammar School; Leon C. Soule, Tulane Uni- 
versity A.B., Tulane University Graduate School, who will be 
assistant dean of boys and teacher of English, history, and 
civics; Shirley Lundahl, Principia College A.B., Art Institute of 
Chicago, Cranbrook Academy of Art M.F.A., member of Honor- 
ary Art Fraternity, Art Institute of Chicago, who will be head 
of the art department. 





The headmaster of St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass., 
has announced the following appointments for 1952-53: 

William E. Gaccon has been made assistant headmaster and 
director of guidance. The Rev. Harry Gallison Trefry is the 
head of the Lower School. Head of the science department is 
Frederick R. Avis, and Eric Wiseman is head of the French de- 
partment. Frederick E. Ulen is the college advisor. Robert J. 
McAvoy has been made assistant business manager. 

Mr. Wiseman, the new head of the French department, is 
also new to the school. He graduated from Dulwich College and 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, where he took his M.A. in 
1930. He taught school in Montreal from 1930 to 1939, and in 
Upper Canada College, Toronto, from 1939 to 1942, After 
service in the Royal Canadian Air Force he studied at the Sor- 
bonne for a year and then served as assistant headmaster of the 
Phelps School until 1952. 

Alvin M. Williams, new member of the English department, 
took his A.B. cum Jaude at Princeton in 1936. He has taught at 
the Lance School, Summit, N. J., the Storm King School, Corn- 
wall, N. Y., and at Brown University. Paul R. Humez, A.B. 
Harvard, 1938, received his A.M. in physics from Boston Uni- 
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versity in 1949 and his M.Ed. in 1951. He has taught elemen- 
tary astronomy and physics and will teach physics and science 
at St. Mark’s. Joey L. McCandless took his A.B. cum laude at 
Princeton in 1951. He will teach ancient history and geography 
and serve as assistant football and varsity basketball coach. 
John A. Carey, who will teach manual training and mechanical 
drawing, took his A.B. from San Jose State University in 1949. 
He has taught at Santa Cruz High School. Robert J. McAvoy 
graduated from Rensselaer in 1950 and has taught at Riverdale 
Country Day School. He will teach algebra and be assistant 
business manager. 





Additions to the faculty of St. Stephen’s Episcopal School, 
Austin, Texas, are announced as follows: 

Kenneth P. Blake, Jr., a graduate of Brown University, M.A. 
Boston University, 1949, was Supervising Principal of the Junior 
High School at Harrisville, N. H., for two years. He is teaching 
history in the lower grades. Christopher G. Boyle, a graduate 
of the Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., and of Amherst College, is 
teaching English to grades seven through ten and supervising the 
younger boys’ athletic program. Donald Cunningham, B.S. 
University of Texas, 1952, is the director of the boys’ athletic 
program and coach of varsity football. Lane Denson, B.A. and 
M.A. University of Texas, is currently enrolled in the middle 
year at the Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest. 
He is teaching science and mathematics in the seventh and 
eighth grades. Mrs. Royce A. Drake is teaching seventh grade 
religion, is in charge of the girls’ dormitory and is girls’ counselor. 
Sherman Hart, Wellesley 1951, is teaching Spanish and U. S. 
history and assisting in the girls’ athletic program. Mrs. W. 
E. Metzenthin is the new librarian. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Texas Library School, she has been librarian at St. Mary’s 
Hall, San Antonio, Texas, for the past four years. 





John Patrick Pattinson, B.A., M.A., Cambridge, instructor 
in English at Graham-Eckes School, Palm Beach, Fla., on the 
exchange teacher program, has returned to England. He will 
come back to the school in September 1953. 

Returning to Graham-Eckes School as Supervising Principal 
and Director of Studies, is Harold Andrew Bobé. Mr. Bobé 
served in the same capacity at Graham-Eckes from 1938 to 1941. 
He has been lecturer and instructor in French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Russian in the department of romance languages, and Coun- 
selor in the division of counseling and guidance at Brooklyn Col- 
lege since 1942, Mr. Bobé holds A.B. and M.A. degrees from 
Columbia University, and an LL.B. in International Law from 
Brooklyn College. 

Richard Coulter Drum Hunt, Jr., Commander USN (Ret.), 
U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, B.S., 1930, Naval*War College 
(Newport) International and Admiralty Law, 1936, and Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, M.A. History, 1949, has joined the faculty 
as Associate Principal and head of the history department. 
Commander Hunt holds a diploma from the Marine Corps School, 
Quantico, Va., and served in Naval Intelligence, United States 
Navy Department, and as Naval Aide at the White House, in 
1937-1939. He studied history and Hispanics in the Graduate 
School, University of Miami, and had a teaching fellowship at 
George Washington University as instructor in history, United 
States and American Political History, 1950-52. 

Victor J. Klopp, of Stratford, Ontario, Canada, will join the 
French department. He holds a B.A. degree from the University 
of Toronto, and received his M.A. degree from the University 
in 1949. He held a teaching fellowship at Stanford University 
1950-51 and received a like award to The College of Wooster for 
the year 1951-52. Mr. Klopp was awarded the Essa Van Dusen 
Dafoe Scholarship in French in Victoria College 1941-42 and 





holds a Certificat de Présence — Cours de Vacances a La Sor- 
bonne, University of Paris. 

Frank Akin, B.S. Dartmouth, 1925, is returning to Graham- 
Eckes School to the science department. Mr. Akin was a part- 
time instructor in the biology department at Dartmouth, com- 
pleting his graduate work during 1925-26. Prior to his teaching 
experience Mr. Akin was at the Eugenics Record Office of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. He joined the staff of Graham- 
Eckes School after his return from service in the Armed Forces, 
and was an instructor in the science department 1943-44. He 
has been with Texas Country Day School (now St. Mark’s, Dal- 
las) since 1944, and will begin his work with Graham-Eckes 
School again October 1, 1952. 

Charles J. V. Wrong, M.A. Magdalen College, Oxford, 1952, 
has joined the faculty as associate head of the English depart- 
ment. Prior to service in the R.A.F. Mr. Wrong was an in- 
structor at Trinity College and was senior history master at 
Prior Park College, Bath. 

On leave for one year from his duties at Graham-Eckes 
School is Robert Morgan Grace, B.A., Yale University. Mr. 
Grace is working in the Graduate School of Education at Yale 
and will return to Graham-Eckes School in September, 1953. 
Emily Lawton, B.M., Wesleyan University (Macon) has been 
awarded an appointment through the Fulbright Teacher Ex- 
change Program, and is teaching this year at Anatolia College, 
Thessaloniki, Greece. She will return in September, 1953. 
Taking over her work for the coming year in the music depart- 
ment, is Mildred Vinton Drew, Honor Graduate of the New 
England Conservatory of Music. Mrs. Drew comes to Graham- 
Eckes from St. Anne’s School, Arlington, Mass. 





The Board of Trustees of The Browning School, New York, 
N. Y., announces the retirement of Lyman B. Tobin, headmas- 
ter. Charles W. Cook succeeds Mr. Tobin as headmaster. 





Lyman B. Tobin retires after thirty-seven years at Browning. 
His services to the school cannot be measured in time. Educators 
having the required formal training are not uncommon, but Mr. 
Tobin was rare in bringing to his work a limitless devotion, deep 
understanding of a boy’s nature, and a firm faith in the hidden 
possibilities of every boy — a faith which he saw borne out many 
atime. Mr. Tobin has been a guide and inspiration to genera- 
tions of Browning boys. Aside from his work as a teacher of 
English, he made a unique contribution, rich in the unreckoned 


values, to the field of dramatics and public speaking at Brown- i 


ing. The affectionate regard of a host of well-wishers goes with 
him in his well-earned retirement. 


Charles W. Cook first became associated with The Browning % 


School in 1928, when he entered the Third Grade. Mr. Cook 
graduated from Browning in 1938, and entered Princeton Uni- 
versity, graduating in 1942 with honors in history. During 
World War II he served three years in the army and then spent 
about two years in private business. 
came back to Browning as a teacher, and in the fall of 1949 be- 
came Assistant to the Headmaster, and Head of the Upper 
School. Besides his studies at Princeton he has taken courses at 
the University of Chicago and is currently (in the summers) tak- 
ing graduate work in Education at Teachers College, Columbia. 








The twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
American Association of Teachers of French is to take 
place in Boston, December 28 and 29, at the Sheraton- 
Plaza. The details of this important celebration will be 
printed in the December issue of the French Review. This 
will be a gala event and of interest to all teachers of French. 











NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Nans1 Puan, The Brearley School, New York City 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 


The commencement at Emma Willard School, 
Troy, N. Y., last June marked the tenth anniversary’ 
of the administration of Anne Wellington as head- 
mistress and Clemewell Lay as co-headmistress. At 
the various meetings of the weekend many speakers, 
representatives of the trustees, faculty, alumnae, and 
parents spoke with enthusiasm of the achievements 
of the past ten years. 

As the principal speaker at the alumnae luncheon, 
attended by alumnae, the seniors and their parents, 
the faculty and the administration, John O. Amstuz, 
president of the school’s board of trustees, summed 
up the role of the independent school, and, in par- 
ticular, the ways in which Emma Willard is trying to 
fulfill the responsibility of that role. 

Mr. Amstuz stressed the importance of the Emma 
Willard plan of education, which has been developed 
and adopted during the present administration. The 
chief characteristic of the plan is the correlation of 


history, literature, music, art, and religion. It begins 


with a study of the medieval field in the sophomore | 


year, and continues as a three-year study from that 
period to modern times. The purpose of the plan is 
to show the student the inter-relationships of knowl- 
edge and her common heritage in the history of 
Western civilization. 

Another development of the past ten years, Mr. 
Amstuz pointed out, is the establishment of a school 
government among the students in which each girl 


has a part, and for which she assumes her share of 


responsibility. On the school council, which is the 
executive body of the school, are representatives from 
all the undergraduate activities from the publications 
boards to the athletic association. These meet with 
the headmistresses once a week to discuss the prob- 
lems of the school, and to decide on courses of action 
that will benefit the entire student body. 

Two additions have been made to the school 
buildings in the past ten years. A new and lovely 
chapel has been converted from the old gymnasium, 
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and the lower school, Willard Day School for both 
boys and girls, is now housed in the Margaret Gorham 
Cluett House on the northwest boundary of the 
campus. 

A most important achievement of the present ad- 
ministration, Mr. Amstuz said, has been the estab- 
lishment of a development committee which plans 
for the future of the school. The committee is staffed 
with experts in education, religion, finance, engineer- 
ing, and other fields. Parents, teachers, and former 
students are also represented. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 


In a continuous effort to examine, evaluate, and 
improve the curriculum, the faculty of Northrop 
Collegiate School, Minneapolis, last year undertook 
a year-long study of the curriculum in grades 7 
through 12. It was compared with those of inde- 
pendent schools in the country as a whole; it was 
evaluated with respect to the general philosophy of 
the school as well as with such specifics as class hours 
per student, electives, and desirable changes of em- 
phasis. 


As a result, the following changes were made: In 
grade 7, the English program was revised to include 
a new course in reading to be taught by subject matter 
teachers under the supervision of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bryan, the reading expert at Northrop. Students in 
grade 7 will be taught how to read for best results 
in each subject: mathematics, foreign languages, sci- 
ence, and literature. Furthermore, an extra period 
of physical education has been added to the seventh 
grade program. 

In grade 8 a new three-hour course in general sci- 
ence has been added in place of American history, 
which is more profitably taught in a later year. Latin 
and French in grade 8 have been changed from four 
to three-hour courses. Here again extra time was 
was allotted for physical education. 

In grade 9, a new course in dramatic arts allows 
students to choose between art and dramatics, ac- 
cording to their tastes and abilities. This choice 
makes possible valuable continuity in art work for 
those with interests in art, and students who choose 
dramatics will have an opportunity to work in actual 
play production and staging. 

The changes in grades 10, 11 and 12 were made 
with a view to encouraging girls of high ability in 
special interests to take unusual combinations of 
courses in social and natural sciences, mathematics 
and languages. 





The Michigan linguistic approach to language 


‘teaching is the basis of an experimental course in 
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elementary Latin, taught this year in one section of 
the eighth grade at The Brearley School in New 
York City by Mrs. G. M. Seligson. Mrs. Seligson 
was a member of a group who spent the summer at 
Ann Arbor working with Dr. Sweet from the Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Corporation. 


75TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
brought the celebration of its 75th anniversary to a 
climax at commencement. There were three per- 
formances of “Legacy,” a play written by an alumna, 
with scenes from the girlhood and young womanhood 
of Eliza B. Masters showing the influences that led 
her to decide to establish a school for girls. The 
men’s parts in the play were taken by boys from The 
Hackley School in Tarrytown. The usual Junior 
Play on Class Day was replaced by a series of dances 
in modern style depicting such duties of the Junior 
Class as raising the flag and keeping the grounds tidy. 
This entertainment was the first opportunity for 
parents and alumnae to see the work of the depart- 
ment of the dance, which was established last year. 
On the following day there were a luncheon for 
alumnae, parents and friends, the annual meeting of 
the Alumnae Association and the commencement ex- 
ercises at which seventy-two girls received diplomas. 
The Right Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, President of 
the Board of Trustees, made the Anniversary Address 
and the Rev. Dr. Henry Sloan Coffin, President- 
Emeritus of Union Theological Seminary and former 
President of the Board of Trustees of the school, gave 
the address to the graduating class. A high point of 
the day was the burning of the mortgage on the school 
property, which was evidence that the first object of 
the anniversary fund-raising campaign had been at- 
tained. The campaign is continuing. 


SCHOLARSHIP GOAL REACHED 


Two and a half years ago the Canon Bell scholar- 
ship fund was initiated at the Annie Wright Semi- 
nary, Tacoma, Wash., with a gift of $500 from the 
alumnae. Named in honor of Dr. Arthur Bell, Chap- 
lain of the school, the fund was the object of con- 
certed and enthusiastic effort on the part of alumnae, 
students, parents and friends. In September at the 
annual dinner for new staff members and the board 
of trustees, Ruth Jenkins, headmistress, announced 
that the goal of $10,000 had been reached. This 
announcement came as a particular pleasure to all, 
since the occasion also marked an anniversary of 
twenty-five years service to the school by Canon Bell. 
The scholarship will be awarded this year. 


CARNIVAL 


Plans are under way at Kent School, Englewood, 
Colo., for an all school fall carnival to be held Satur- 
day, November 1. This activity is organized and 
managed by the girls of the upper school, with parents 
and children of the entire school taking part in many 
ways. At present, proceeds from carnivals are being 
used for landscaping projects of the new school 
grounds. 


ART COLLECTION , 


$5,000 is being spent at Northrop Collegiate 
School, Minneapolis, on an art collection for the 
school. The parents, classmates, and friends of Nellie 
Atwater, ’52, head girl at NCS who was killed in a 
boat accident before graduation, have contributed to 
a fund to provide the school with copies of represen- 
tative masterpieces and original work. So far, roughly 
60 pictures, primarily representative of renaissance 
and modern French work, have been bought, framed 
and hung. The Atwater Memorial Collection will 
eventually include more than 200 works, and these 
are to be displayed on a rotating basis to obviate, in- 
sofar as possible, the understandable contempt for 
the too familiar which is seen regularly in the same 
place. Hence these pictures will be moved through- 
out the school every six or eight weeks. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Sally Harrison, a Junior at Lincoln School, 
Providence, is visiting the two French Schools, one 
at Creil and one at Provins, with which Lincoln School 
works under the School Affiliation Program. Although 
several teachers have visited the schools in France, 
Sally is the first student to make the personal contact 
with schools and teachers. 

Lincoln School entertained over the weekend of 
September 13, Mlle. Suzanne Fontvieille, teacher in 
the College de Jeune Filles, Provins, France, affiliated 
with the Lincoln School under the American Friends 
Service Committee. On September 15 a tea was held 
in Mile. Fontvieille’s honor. She was in this country 
as a Fulbright Fellowship Scholar and has spent the 
summer at Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
She sailed for France on September 18. 


STUDENT-PARENT-COMMUNITY PROGRAM 


The Kent School, Englewood, Colo., is planning 
fall activities in anticipation of the year’s program for 
student-parent-community participation. Represen- 
tatives from the school will attend the nineteenth 
annual International Relations Conference of Col- 
orado High Schools, sponsored by the University of 
Denver. This Kent group is also carrying out pre- 





‘ 


election registration, “whistle stop” speeches, and 
panel discussions in preparation for the national presi- 
dential election to be held in the school on Novem- 
ber 4. 

Early in December the University of Colorado is 
sponsoring a Student-Principal Conference, giving 
heads of the secondary schools opportunity to confer 
with college officials and then to meet with their own 
freshmen students at the university. Suggestions 
made by students and secondary school heads are 
seriously studied by the university. 


TRUSTEES AND FACULTY 


In a move to improve the effectiveness of trustee . § 


work and to profit from the particular skills and knowl- 
edge of faculty members, the trustees of Northrop 
Collegiate School, Minneapolis, have asked the 
faculty to elect its members to the following com- 
mittees: Scholarship, Buildings and Grounds, Plan- 
ning, Public Relations, and Annual Giving. Close 
faculty-trustee relationships are encouraged and 
furthered by one official trustee-faculty dinner party 
early in each school year and other interchanges either 
on the social or the dutiful level. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


On Thursday evening, May 15, 1952, a dinner was given by 
the trustees and alumnae of The Spence School at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in honor of Mrs. Harold S. Osborne, retiring head- 
mistress. The occasion also commemorated the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary of the founding of the school. The dinner was attended 
by several hundred people including alumnae, trustees, staff 
members past and present, and friends of the school. 


Mrs. William Gordon Lyle, President of the Board of Trustees, 
presided. Mrs. John F. Russell, Jr., was toastmistress. The 
Invocation was given by the Rev. John Ellis Large, Pastor of 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest in New York. The speakers 
were: Virginia Gildersleeve, Dean Emerita of Barnard College 
and a former trustee of the school; the Hon. Roswell L. Gil- 
patric, Under-Secretary of the Air-Force; Mrs. Harold S. Os- 
borne, retiring headmistress of the school; Barbara Colbron, re- 
cently appointed headmistress to succeed Mrs. Osborne; Mary 
James, President of the Student Council for the year 1951-1952. 


Heading the list of new staff members at the Spence School 
this year is the name of Barbara Colbron, Headmistress, whose 
appointment was announced in February. There are, besides 
Miss Colbron, ten other new appointments for the year 1952- 
1953: Susan Chafee, teacher in Class V; Mary Edson, assistant 
in physical education and in the library; Barbara Hannar, assist- 
ant in Class III; Mrs. William L. Johnson, teacher of history in 
the Upper and Middle Schools; Grace Mullins, assistant in the 
Resident department; Virginia Patterson, teacher in Class II; 
F, Anne Powell, assistant in the Kindergarten; Mrs. Millard L. 
Roberts, teacher of English in the Upper School; Yoeline Smith, 
teacher of French in the Middle and Lower Schools; Mme. 
Suzanne de Survilliers, teacher of French in the Upper and 


Middle Schools. 
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Jean Fair Mitchell, Headmistress of The Brearley School, 
New York City, has been re-elected chairman of the National 
Council of Independent Schools. 


Josephine Wright, chairman of the school’s psychology de- 
partment, is Recording Secretary of the Association of Teachers 
in Independent Schools of New York City and Vicinity, and 
Miss Mochrie and Mrs. Wood, teachers in the Lower School, are 
on the Primary Committee of the Association. 


Brearley has welcomed to its faculty this year the following 
new members: 

Margery Brooks Avirett in the department of physical edu- 
cation. (A.B. Smith College; M.A. Columbia University. Com- 
munications service of the U.S. Navy.) Nancy Wales Bartlett 
in the department of English and history. (A.B. University of 
Rochester; M.A. University of Rochester, Wellesley Summer 
Theatre. Experience: Wells College; Substitute teacher, Shipley 
School; Warden, Wells College, Bryn Mawr College.) Sheila 
Biddle in the department of English and history. (A.B. Vassar 
College.) Mary Crosby to teach Rhythms. (Sarah Lawrence 
College. Experience: Teacher of dancing at the Andrus Home 
in Yonkers.) Jane Fredrick in the science department. (A.B. 
Connecticut College; graduate student, Columbia University. 
Experience: Bolton School, Westport, Conn.) Phyllis King in 
the department of physical education. (B.S. Sargent College, 
Boston University. Experience: Whitehall Country Day School; 
Westerly Junior High School; Dean Academy and Junior Col- 
lege; Otego Central School.) Mrs. Joseph F. McConnell as assist- 
ant in the psychology department. (West Texas State Teachers 
College; Hardin-Simmons University; New York University. 
Experience: Albany Public Schools; San Angelo Public Schools; 
Grace Lutheran School; Washington Square Reading Center; 
Fieldston School; Barnard School.) Isobel Macdonald in the 
department of English and history. (B.A., Hon., University of 
Oxford. Experience: Sutton High School; St. Leonards School; 
Priory School for Girls.) Anne Reinberg, a Brearley graduate, 
in the department of Latin and Greek. (A.B. Vassar College.) 
Mrs. Edward A. Townsend in the department of science. (Cal- 
gary Teacher Training College.) Mrs. Daniel Whittelsey in the 
Lower School science department. (A.A. Pine Manor Junior 
College; B.S. Wheelock College; Experience: Ossining Children’s 

Center.) 


Student Teachers for this year include: 

Juliet R. Boyd in Class IIIAB. (A.B. Bryn Mawr College; 
former Brearley student.) Christina Chan in Class IIICD. 
(A.B, Barnard College.) Ann Davis in Class IICE. (A.A. 
Centenary Junior College.) Mrs. Philip C. Jessup, Jr., in Class 
V. (A.B. Wellesley College.) Jean Lewis as assistant in Lower 
School Crafts. (Brearley graduate; A.B. Connecticut College.) 
Elizabeth Miller in Class IAB. (A.B. Vassar College.) Patricia 
Schwartz in the music department. (B.M. Eastman School of 
Music, University of Rochester. Experience: Hockstein School 
of Music, Rochester.) Anita Simkins in Class ICD. (A.B. Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; graduate student, Man- 
hattan School of Music.) Patricia Skidmore in Class IIAB. 
(A.B. Sarah Lawrence College.) Eleanor Wheelwright in Class 
B. (A.B. Smith College.) 





The Grosse Pointe Country Day School, Grosse Point 
Farms, Mich., has several new faculty members this year who 
are teaching non-academic subjects. Joan Littlehale, B.S.Ed. 
Massachusetts School of Art, will teach art, Molly Grace Nieder- 
lander, B.A. Mount Holyoke, dramatics, and Marie Sansone, 
B.Mus. Boston University, singing. Sewing classes, which had 
been temporarily discontinued in the school, will be reorganized 
by Mrs. Roland H. Magee, B.S.Ed. Boston University, who has 
been head of the clothing departments at both Simmons College 
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and the Garland School. 


Mrs. Harold Jack Geiken, B.A. Smith, 
will teach typing, as well as the newly-formed Bible course. 

New academic teachers include Anna Margaret Atkinson, 
M.A. Haverford College, in the English department; Ethel May 
Osborne, M.S. Cornell University, in science, and Margery Ruth 
Johnson, M.A. Clark University, in social studies. Helen Boyd, 
who comes most recently from Kamehameha School, Hawaii, 
wiil be responsible for the work in remedial reading. 





Last June Ruth Jenkins, headmistress of the Annie Wright 
Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., received an honorary degree of doc- 
tor of humane letters from the College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Wash., in recognition of her outstanding qualities of leadership 
in the fields of education, religion and community life. Miss 
Jenkins was presented for the degree by her father, the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas Jenkins, D.D., retired Bishop of Nevada. 





Elsie Rutgers Marshall and Katharine May Wilkinson re- 
tired in June from The Chapin School, New York City, after 
forty-seven and forty-eight years as members of the faculty. In 
April they were guests of honor of the Alumnae Association at a 
luncheon in appreciation of their great contribution to the school 
almost from its opening. 





Northrop Collegiate School, Minneapolis, welcomed six 
new teachers to its staff for the year 1952-53, 

Mile. Germaine Callet of Versailles, France, who did her pre- 
paratory work at the Faculté de Lyon, and graduated from St. 
Catherine’s College in St. Paul, is teaching ninth grade French 
as well as fifth and sixth grade French. Mrs. Sarah A. Hill, a 
graduate of Agnes Scott College, who has done further work at 
King College, the University of Edinburgh and the University 
of Minnesota, will teach home economics, geography, history, 
and Bible in the Middle School. Joyce Sokel, a graduate of 
Wellesley College, class of 1950, will teach ninth and tenth grade 
English and act as faculty adviser to the Publications Commit- 
tee which edits and publishes the school year book The Tatler, 
the student handbook The Northrop Key, and the student news- 
paper Northrop Notes. Miss Sokel has previously taught at 
Concord Academy. James Rocks, a graduate of Columbia, with 
an M.A. from Boston University, with previous experience in 
the Merchant Marine and as a newspaperman, will teach mathe- 
matics in the seventh and eighth grades. His appointment is 
another break in tradition, for he becomes the second man on 
the otherwise all female staff. 

Two new teachers in the Lower School are June Lawler, a 
graduate of the University of Minnesota in 1952, who teaches 
the kindergarten group, and Mrs. Evelyn Johnson from St. 
Cloud Teacher’s College who is handling the fourth grade. 

Mrs. Dorothy Howell, the head of the Spanish department at 
Northrop Collegiate School in Minneapolis, is the translator of 
the newly published One Sky to Share, by Father Bruckberger, a 
Dominican priest, whose experiences in the French Army, the 
French underground, the Sahara Desert, and the United States, 
provide a background for his very favorably reviewed diary. 
One Sky to Share is published by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New 
York City. 





New teachers at The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
are Mrs. Lee H. Ball (A.B. Asbury College, M.A. Columbia 
University) in typing; Lee Caldwell (B.A. New Jersey College 
for Women, M.A. University of Wisconsin) and Elizabeth M. 
Eidlitz (A.B. Vassar) in English; Joanne Dunn (A.B. Rollins) 
in physical education; Frances Folsom (A.B. Mt. Holyoke) in 
Latin; and Grete Sultan (State Academy of Music, Berlin) in 
music, 





Northfield School for Girls at East Northfield, Mass., be- 
gan its 74th year on September 15. Barbara M. Clough, whose 
election to the post of headmistress was announced in the spring, 
began her administrative duties with the new year. Miss Clough 


succeeds Mira B. Wilson, who retired July 1. She was formerly 
dean of George School (Pa.) and spent the 1951-52 school year 
on a leave of absence working in Europe under the auspices of 
the American Friends Service Committee. Ten new members 
of the teaching faculty and five new members of the staff began 
their duties with the opening of school. 


Miriam C. Akers of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has been named 
teacher of Latin and head of East Gould Hall. Miss Akers 
graduated from Illinois College and received an M.A. degree 
from the University of Illinois. Rosemary F. Bowler of New 
Bedford, Mass., will teach English and act as study hall teacher. 
She is a graduate of Wilson College. Mrs. Elizabeth P. Comp- 
ton of Mount Hermon, Mass., will teach English. She is a grad- 
uate of Swarthmore College. Louise C. Creble of Albany, N. Y., 
has been named teacher of physical education. She was grad- 
uated from Boston University, Sargent College of Physical Ed- 
ucation. Martha Flint of Pittsfield, Mass., will teach English. 
She is a graduate of Oberlin College and received her M.A. de- 
gree from Columbia University. Margaret C. Kinard of South 
Yarmouth, Mass., has been named teacher of Latin. She is a 
graduate of Bryn Mawr College and received her M.A. degree 
from Columbia University. Nancy A. Moore of Syracuse, N. Y., 
a Skidmore College graduate, will teach physical education. 
Argyll P. Rice of West Hartford, Conn., a graduate of Smith 
College, will teach Spanish. Mary E, Seaton of Winchester, 
Mass., will teach in the history department. A graduate of 
McMaster University, Miss Seaton received her M.A. from 
Boston University. Louise J. Walmsley of Farmville, Va., has 
been named teacher of history and will act as head of Hillside 
Crane. Miss Walmsley received both the B.S, and B.A. degrees 
from State Teachers College, Farmville and an M.A. degree 
from George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


The following members were appointed to the staff: Eleanor 
Y. Gaines of Easton, Pa., a graduate of Swarthmore College, as 
library assistant; Mrs. Dorothy G. Jackson of Fonda, N. Y., 
Eleanor R. Miller of Dummerston, Vt., a graduate of Simmons 
College, School of Home Economics, and Mrs. Fanny J. Place 
of Great Barrington, Mass., as house instructors; and Mrs. 


Ruth K. Smith of Baldwin, N. Y., as head of West Gould Hall. 


Jeannette G. Daboll, assistant principal of Northfield School 
for Girls since 1929 and a member of the faculty since 1925, has 
been forced to retire due to illness. 





The Riverdale Country School for Girls, Riverdale, New 
York City, announces six additions to its faculty and staff. 


Gladys Bailin, a graduate of Washington Irving High School 
and Hunter College, has taken over direction of the modern 
dance program. Miss Bailin is a staff member of the Henry 
Street Playhouse and a member of the Playhouse Dance Com- 
pany. Her previous teaching experience has been at the Henry 
Street Playhouse and the Summer Teen-Art School at Province- 
town, Mass. Mrs. Theodora S. Hall, who will direct the remedial 
reading program, holds a B.A. from H. Sophie Newcomb Mem- 
orial College and an M.A. from Tulane University. Her previous 
teaching experience includes work at the Northampton School 
for Girls, Roland Park Country School, the Calhoun School, and 
‘Fieldston School. Barbara Lauterbach, A.B. Indiana Univer- 
sity, M.A. Teachers College, has joined the Spanish department, 
substituting for Isabel Padro, who is on a year’s leave of absence. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Truax, a graduate of Vassar College, has joined 
the junior school faculty and will also help with dramatics. Anna 
Mahoney, who holds a B.S. from Geneseo State Teachers College 





and an M.A. from New York University, is the new school li- 
brarian. Her previous experience includes library work at Vas- 
sar College, Senior High School, Cliffside Park, N. J., and State 
Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y. 





Springside School of Philadelphia has welcomed to the 
faculty of its upper school this year the following new members: 

Caroline Claypool, A.B., Mt. Holyoke College, who comes 
from St. Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, Va., and is teaching 
seventh and eighth grade social studies. Beatrice B. Graham, 
A.B., University of Michigan, formerly of Moorestown Friends’ 
School, teaching English. Mrs. Florence Kleckner, B.Sc., Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy and Science, formerly of Friends’ 
Select School, teaching biology and physiology. Clifford Brown, 
A.B., A.M., University of Pennsylvania, who is teaching ancient 
and European history after being on the faculties of Friends’ 
Select School and Narberth Junior High School. Jonathan M. 
Steere, Jr., A.B., Haverford; A.M., Harvard, formerly chairman 
of the French department, Friends’ Select School, who is teach- 
ing French and serving as Director of Guidance. 





Miss Graff, headmistress of the Oxford School, Hartford, 
Conn., announces the appointment of Dr. William A. Spurrier 
as part-time instructor of Bible at Oxford School. Dr. Spurrier 
is at present Associate Professor at Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. He has his B.A. degree from Williams College and 
his B.D. degree from Union Theological Seminary. 





The new teachers at Lincoln School in Providence, R. L., 
are as follows: Ellen C. Holt, Wellesley, A.B., who has been on 
the faculty of Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., for the past 
seven years, is to teach mathematics. Mrs. William Werfelman, 
who has had several years of teaching experiencein France, will be 
teaching French in the Lower and Junior High Schools. Violet 
Gagnon, who has assisted in art, will be in charge of art work for 
the first eight grades and will be assisted by Mrs. Russell R. 
Santora. Catherine M. Shea, a graduate of Wheaton with her 
Master’s degree from Radcliffe, will teach freshman and sopho- 
more English and coach the plays. Eleanor Laggis, B.S., Boston 
University, will assist in the history department. Mrs. Gary 
Boone, a graduate of St. Lawrence University, will be the new 
assistant in physical education. 





Anne Wellington, headmistress of Emma Willard School, 
‘Troy, N. Y., and Clemewell Lay, co-headmistress, have an- 
nounced twelve new appointments to the faculty and staff for 
the coming year. In addition, Mrs. Edward Chapman, director 
of the lower school, Willard Day School, has announced six new 
faculty appointments. 

At Emma Willard Constant Mc Millan of Lakeland, Fla., will 
teach art. Miss McMillan is a graduate of Bennington College 
and has done further study at Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege and at the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. A member 
of the department of English, Jean Ross of Princeton, N. J., 
will also teach Bible to the freshman, sophomore, and junior 
classes. She holds a B.A. degree from Flora McDonald College, 
and also an M.A. in Religious Education from Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. Mrs. Daniel S. Schechter of Albany will join 
the history staff of the upper school. She is a graduate of Grinnell 
College and has done graduate study at Brown University and 
Teachers College, Columbia University. ; 

There have been two new appointments to the department of 
music: Gwendolyn L. Hamilton of Slingerlands, and Helena 
Pankowska of Albany. Miss Hamilton is a graduate of Swarth- 
more College and received a B.Mus. degree in piano from Yale 
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University. She has also studied at the Norfolk School of 
Music and, this last summer, at the Eastman School of Music. 
Miss Pankowska is a graduate of Schenectady schools and has 
done further study at Columbia University and Johns Hopkins 
University. She has been a piano student of Sigismund Stojowski 
in New York, of Tobia Matthay and Carlos Buhler in London 
and Paris, and of Nadia Boulanger in Paris. Miss Pankowska 
has spent many years of music study in France, at such schools 
as the Schola Cantorum, the Jacques Dalcroze School of Eu- 
rythmics, and the Fontainebleau Conservatory. She has served 
for ten years as the head of the music department at the Green- 
wood School in Baltimore. 

Diane C. McCallister of Rutland, Vt., will teach in the 
physical education department in both the upper and lower 
schools. She received a B.S. degree from the Sargent School of 
Physical Education of Boston University last June. The Rev. 
Harry E. Chase, Protestant chaplain at R. P. I., will teach re- 
ligion to the senior class this year. Mr. Chase holds a B.A, de- 
gree from San Diego State College, and a B.D. degree from 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Before coming to Troy he was 
assistant pastor at the Linda Vista Presbyterian Church in San 





Diego and the College Park Presbyterian Church, also in San 
Diego. Jacqueline LeMay of Burlington, Vt., will teach in 
Emma Willard’s department of science. She received her B.A. 
degree from the University of Vermont, and her M.A. degree 
from Boston University. She has also done further study in 
chemistry and physics at M.I.T. From 1947-48 she taught at 
Chelsea, Vt., and from 1950-52 at St. Mary’s Hall in San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

At Willard Day School Grace Ann Ellis of Cambridge, Mass., 
will teach grades six and seven in social studies and English. 
She received her B.A. degree from Cornell University in 1951. 
Joan Harder of Chatham will be the second grade teacher. A 
graduate of Emma Willard, she received the degree of B.S. Ed. 
from Wheelock College. Mrs. Doris G. Kretschmer of Brooklyn 
will teach the fourth grade. Mrs. Kretschmer is a graduate of 
Cedarville College. Margaret Labash of Cambridge, Mass., will 
teach science in the lower school. She is a graduate of Cornell 
University. Virginia Shera will head the nursery school at 
Willard Day School. She is a graduate of Mt. Holyoke College. 
She will be assisted by Mrs. George Reed of Troy, who is a 
graduate of E, W. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 


Readers of the S.E.B. BuLietin may be interested 
to hear about a new department which is being estab- 
lished at Fay School, Southborough, Mass., this year 
—a Department of Guidance. 

“Guidance” — educational testing, individual 
counselling, personal and vocational advice — has of 
course been long established at the secondary-school 
and college levels. It has been practised at the ele- 
mentary-school level, too, but not established — so 
far as we know — in a separate department in junior 
schools. During the past year it has begun to receive 
serious attention in the theory and practice of public 
elementary schools. Readers of the BuLtetin will 
know how much wider its scope may conceivably be 
in independent elementary schools, and in particular, 
elementary boarding schools. 

The new Director of Guidance at Fay School will 
be George P. King, whose seven years of successful 
experience at the school, professional studies at Bos- 
ton University, and success in working with individual 
boys qualify him well for the work. In his office he 
will keep records of each boy, both objective and 
anecdotal, and also records of alumni — so arranged 
as to be of practical daily use. His main job will be 
to work with individual boys: boys of unusually high 
ability who need additional challenge; boys of high 
ability who have not been using it to full capacity; 
boys who are having trouble with their studies; boys 
who have behavior or adjustment problems; boys who 
are emotionally upset; boys who need advice and 
help of all kinds. In order to provide time for this 
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work, which has been carefully planned over a period 
of several months, Mr. King will be relieved of several 
routine duties. In order to keep in touch with all 
aspects of school life, however, he will keep the title 
of assistant athletic director, continue to be in charge 
of a dormitory, and teach one class. An additional 
member is being added to the faculty, so that there 
will be no diminution of the school’s regular ser- 
vices. 

The new department is essentially a continuation 
and organization of methods already used by the 
faculty of the school. Its success will depend upon 
the cooperation of every member of the faculty and 
the integration of his own personal contribution with 
the program as a whole. It will focus and centralize 
the School’s facilities for helping individual boys 
realize their fullest potentialities. Dr. Arthur E. Trax- 
ler of the Educational Records Bureau, who is one of 
the country’s foremost authorities on Guidance, has 
given Mr. King the benefit of his advice and assist- 
ance in planning detailed procedures, which will be 
based upon the soundest educational practice. 

Mr. King will not only work with individual boys 
who need personal guidance, but will also follow the 
progress of all the boys so that difficulties may be 
forestalled before they develop, and so that each boy 
may develop his abilities to the fullest extent under 
the most favorable circumstances. 

It is hoped that this project will be of real help to 
the boys, to the school as a whole, and perhaps to the 
advancement of elementary-school education. It 
may turn out to be better worth while than a new 





building or other physical facilities. The latter are 
important; but the personal welfare of the pupils 
should come first. 





With the opening of the 1952 fall term, the Poly- 
technic Elementary and Junior High School, 
Pasadena, Calif., has added a class — a four-year-old 
beginners group. These pupils have their own build- 
ing and play area adjoining, but separate from, the 
newly-completed primary unit in which all kinder- 
garten and first grade sections are now established. 
Facilities were planned for twenty beginners under 
the supervision of two nursery school teachers. Par- 
ent interest in the project has been evidenced by the 
fact that enrollment in the group was closed well in 
advance of the opening of school on September 23. 
Of the twenty members of the new class, seventeen 
have brothers or sisters in higher grades of the school. 
Six are sons or daughters of Polytechnic alumni. 





The seventh and eighth grades of the Miami 
Country Day and Resident School, Miami, Fla., 
have been departmentalized for the first time, in order 
to make better use of the particular teaching skills of 
individual faculty members. A successful start in this 
trend had already been made in recent years by the 
teachers of the sixth grade. It is felt by the faculty 
that the changing of classes by the students of these 
upper grades will also put them on more familiar 
ground for the complete departmentalization of later 
high school years. 

Science, English and social studies will be taught 
by individual instructors, and the students will have 
mathematics classes under the instruction of home 
room teachers. 





This fall the Williston Junior School, East- 
hampton, Mass., has instituted a revised study plart 
to make individualized instruction increasingly pos- 
sible. In addition to the basic program of five major 
courses and one morning study hall, each boy has a 
45-minute consultation period after lunch when at his 
or his teacher’s option he may report for special work 
in whatever areas prove troublesome to him. 

Evenings are devoted to a dual program. For 
those who can benefit most from it there is an hour 
and a half quiet period in the dormitories when boys 
may study, read, or engage in other quiet intellectual 
pursuits. Some faculty are always on hand to lend 
assistance where needed. For those whose work is 
done, there is a variety of special activities such as 
Glee Club, Scouts, or additional opportunities to 
complete art or woodworking projects. 

Although it is too early for conclusive proof, 
present indications are that the plan is functioning 


most successfully, and it is hoped that even further 
developments and activities may result as the year 
progresses. 


NEW FUNDS, NEW BUILDINGS 
The East Woods School building at Oyster Bay, 


N. Y., has undergone a major change with the re- 


modeling of the third floor. Work started at the close © 


of school last June and was completed just before © 


school opened on September 16. There are three new (7 


classrooms, a men’s faculty room, and bathroom facili- 
ties. These additions ease the classroom situation in | 
the rest of the building and have made it possible to 
set aside a former small classroom on the second floor 
for a library and science room. Additional work on J 
the third floor will be done next summer, with the 
completion of one more classroom and a study hall. 





The trustees and the corporation members of the 
Cardigan Mountain School, Canaan, N. H., an- | 
nounced a $250,000 building program at their recent 7 
meeting. 
plans for dormitories, gymnasium, and workshop, and 
to draft a fund-raising program. The building will be 
constructed on “The Point,” a peninsula in Canaan 
Street Lake. 





Perhaps one of the most important things that © 
have happened to Town School of San Francisco 
this summer is the receipt of a gift of $15,000.00 from 
the Bothin Foundation, to be used for whatever pur- © 
pose the Board of Directors might designate. 





The Wheeling Country Day School of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., is working on a sustained drive for 7 
$150,000.00 to be used for buildings and increased a 


teacher salaries. 





Wyoming Seminary Day School, formerly the 7 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Day School, opened this fall with i 
an enrollment of 249 students in its Nursery, Pre- § 
Primary and grades one through eight. Last year the & 
school opened with an enrollment of 213 students and © 
grew during the year to a total of 231. 


several reasons for the increased enrollment. Among § 


these are the activities of the Parents’ Association © 


formed in 1950 and the Alumni Association which 
was re-activated in 1949, and finally the general ac- 
ceptance by the community of the union of the Day § 
School with Wyoming Seminary. It is anticipated 
that this upward trend in the enrollment will continue 
during the next few years. 

In 1951 the Tri-School Alumni Association with 
members drawn from the parent schools of the Day 
School — The Wilkes-Barre (Harry Hillman) Acad- 
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A committee was appointed to consider § 


There are © 


emy, The Wilkes-Barre Institute, and the Wilkes- 
Barre Day School — joined with the Parents’ Asso- 
ciation in the establishment of the Wyoming Seminary 
Day School Fund. The purpose of this fund was to 
provide an additional source of revenue for the school 
through moderate annual giving. The results during 
the first year have been most gratifying. A number 
of annual prizes have been endowed. Among these 
are the Wilkes-Barre Day School Trustees’ Prize for 
the top scholar in the Fourth Intermediate class, the 
Harold and Mollie Cruikshank Award for service to 
the school, the William M. Powell Award for school 
spirit and loyalty, the Dartt Edwards Memorial Prize 
for good sportsmanship, and the Anna M. Olcott 
Award. In addition to the endowed prizes, capital 
funds were expended for the installation of an acous- 
tical tile ceiling in the cafeteria and the restoration of 
the historical tablets at the entrance of the school. 
Other special gifts included books for the library, 
hymnals for use in assemblies; the installation of flood 
lights in front of the school; a microphone, amplifier, 
and loud speaker as the gift of the Parents’ Council; 
and a new school sign as the gift of the Fourth Inter- 
mediate class. 

During the fall of 1951 the Alumni Council felt 
that the historical family tree of the Day School 
should be preserved with suitable inscriptions carved 
on the three tablets at the entrance to the school. 
Early in March the cornerstone was removed, the 
copper box and its contents carefully preserved, and 
work was begun on the new inscriptions. At the an- 
nual dinner of the Tri-School Alumni Association on 
April 29, 1952, John H. Uhl, President of the Alumni 
Association, and Dr. H. B. Gibby, President of the 
Wilkes-Barre Institute Board of Trustees when the 
cornerstone was first laid, officiated at the relaying of 
the cornerstone and the unveiling of the historical 
tablets. Mrs. Ernest G. Smith, one of the members 
of the Wilkes-Barre Institute Board of Trustees, was 
the principal speaker. Mrs. Smith traced the history 
of the school and likened the Day School to a mighty 
oak that has weathered many storms, has been trans- 
planted many times, but has its roots deeply planted 
in our community. 

After the rededication of the cornerstone the 
alumni and former trustees adjourned to the gymna- 
sium for dinner. The primary purpose of the dinner 
was to honor four dear friends, each of whom has 
given of herself for more than a quarter of a century 
in the service of the children of our school. Annette 
Evans, president-elect of the Tri-School Alumni Asso- 
ciation, presided. Lauding the four teachers — Bessie 
G. Atwood, Mrs. Ada M. Bittenbender, Mrs. Allan 
C. Fry, and Mrs. Alice O. Roderick — Miss Evans 
said, “The basic, unalterable necessity to make a 
school successful is the teaching staff.” She then told 


of the careers of the four teachers, sketching them 
against the background of world events of 1927. Each 
teacher was interviewed, after which each was pre- 
sented with a suitably inscribed gift from the Alumni 
Association. Following a brief appreciation talk by 
Miss Atwood, the assembly rose in a toast called for 
by Miss Evans to the “four teachers here tonight, to 
all the teachers who have taught at the school through 
the years, and to all teachers everywhere.” 





At The Peck School, Morristown, N. J., the barn 
on the property has been remodeled for an indoor 
play area. This will be a great boon to both faculty 
and children on rainy days. A new wooden floor cov- 
ered with asphalt tile, proper lighting, and walls 
painted light blue and gray complete the transforma- 
tion. 

This project will be partially financed by a fall 
dance at the school given by the Board of Trustees 
for the parents. Members of the faculty will be guests 
at the party, and they, as well as some of the parents, 
will provide such entertainment as skits, songs, etc. 
Such a party was given two years ago and proved 
most successful both socially and financially. 

The other building activity of the past summer 
was the renovating of a one-story stone building on 
the property for the use of the Kindergarten. A 
separate oil heating unit has been installed which can 
take care of an addition if it should become needed in 
the future. 





The new Milton Academy Lower School build- 
ing (Milton, Mass.) was the subject of an article in 
the American School Board Fournal, for May, 1952. 
This magazine circulates to school administrators 
throughout the country. Thevarticle was illustrated 
with five exterior and interior views of the building 
and a sketch of the first floor plan. Since the building 
was designed for nursery and grade pupils by the 
architects, Ames, Childs, and Graves, every attempt 
was made to bring the scale of the building down to 
the scale of the child. Thus, corridors and entrances 
are scaled low. 


A notable feature, especially remarked in the ar- 
ticle, is the opening of the doors directly upon the 
playing fields. Also noted was the cost of the build- 
ing, which was $200,000; the cost per cubic foot, 
which was $1.10; and the cost per pupil, which was 
$1.444, a little less than the average per-pupil cost of 
elementary schools in Massachusetts. 

At the meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators in Boston recently, the Milton 
Academy building was one of about 100 new school 
buildings singled out for special showing. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Halsted of Eaglebrook 
School, Deerfield, Mass., went to Europe this sum- 
mer to meet and bring to the United States seventy 
Austrian university students. The Austrian students 
had been selected under the Exchange of Persons Pro- 
gram of the State Department for a year of study in 
America preceded by a month home-stay in American 
families in seven communities across the country from 
Lakeville, Conn., to Eugene, Ore. The home-stays 
were arranged under the auspices of the Experiment 
in International Living. The Halsteds, who have led 
American groups for the Experiment in Europe for 
three summers, carried on orientation programs for 
the Austrians during the west-bound passage across 
the Atlantic. While in Europe, the Halsteds visited 
Eaglebrook’s affiliated school in Normandy. The 
affiliation is part of the American Friends Service 
Committee’s international school affiliation program. 
Mr. Halsted also attended the International Teacher 
Workshop Conference in France sponsored by the 
School Affiliation Service. 


Thorvald Langaard, instructor of woodworking at 
Eaglebrook School, this year spent his fifteenth sum- 
mer devoted to taking American boys abroad to make 
friends with Norwegian boys of their own age. 


The American boys, aged ten to fourteen, visited 
first in the homes of the young Norwegian hosts. 
Then Mr. Langaard took the combined group of Nor- 
wegians and Americans on trips through Norway. 
His assistant was Arne Redse, tutor to Prince Harold, 
son of the Crown Prince of Norway. 

The highlights this summer included visits to the 
Aslesund fishing fleet in northern Norway, to the 
Olympic ski museum at Homenkolen, to the Kontiki 
Museum, and to the heavy water plant at Rjuken, 
where the Germans had been working to produce A- 
bombs during World War II. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Curtis Dresser, headmistress of 
the Foxwood School, Flushing, Long Island, traveled 
extensively in Europe during the summer. She visited 
friends in Portugal and Spain, remaining there a 
major part of the summer, and she visited schools in 
France, Switzerland, and Germany. She studied 
school projects in Switzerland and reported seeing 
some splendid creative work being done by elementary 
school children. Mrs. Dresser said that although 
French schools have greatly improved in physical con- 
dition in the past few years, there are still schools in 
which teachers and students are working against 
tremendous handicaps and lack of materials. Fox- 
wood School already has an affiliate school in France, 
the Collége Moderne in Landrecies (Nord), and plans 
are being made now to adopt another school. The 


new affiliate school may be the Collége of Falaise 
(Calvados), where the teachers and students are 
anxious to exchange school work, correspond with 
Foxwood students, and receive maps, art supplies, ? 
English books and other materials. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 
The Fenn School, Concord, Mass., has an- © 


nounced the addition of a Saturday morning session |) 
of woodcraft outdoors for boarding pupils, and a § 
resolution to give several organs of the Student Gov- 
ernment a regularly scheduled time for meetings 
which will not interfere with other activities. The 
Student Government has come to mean so much to 
the pupils, and it offers such a valuable opportunity . 
for developing their sense of responsibility as citizens, 
that it deserves a place of its own in the day’s program, 





The Cathedral Choir School, New York, N. Y., 
has changed the policy of admitting only choristers as 
members of the school. The boarding department 
will still be limited to choristers, but day-boys will be 
admitted regardless of their singing ability. Also 
former choristers may continue on as day-pupils for 
all courses which are offered. 





Stanley Gauger, Music Director at The Allen- | 
Stevenson School, has been chosen by The Parents 
League of New York to organize and direct an Inter- 
School Orchestra, to be composed of boys and girls 
from the private schools of New York City. This is 
the first venture of its kind in the private schools, 
although the idea has been successfully tried in the 7 
public schools of various cities. Auditions for hope- 
fuls will be held during November, and rehearsals will 
then be held once a week. A spring concert is planned. 





Under the direction of Donald Stowe and Karl 
Nyhus, the boys of Cardigan Mountain School of 
Canaan, N. H., are realizing their goal of a fine new 
ski slope. Working with power saws, axes, and 
scythes the masters and boys have cleared an excel- 
lent ski site for all classes. 

The Cardigan Mountain School Rifle Club under 
the supervision of Assistant Headmaster John Heagy 
and Norman Wakely has begun the construction of a 
new outdoor rifle range on “The Point.” The new 
range will provide “all weather” shooting facilities for 
the boys and will supplement their present indoor 
range. 





An interesting article about the Calvert School 
system (Baltimore, Md.) appeared in The Reader’s 
Digest for June, 1952. Its title: “Our Globe-Trotting 
Schoolhouse,” by J. P. McEvoy. 
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Wyoming Seminary Day School, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., established a summer Day Camp for younger 
students last summer. Seventy youngsters attended, 
the daily attendance averaging better than fifty 
campers. Parents considered the venture a huge suc- 
cess, and it was felt by the school administration that 
the first year had been more successful than antici- 
pated. The Day School plans definitely to continue 
with its Day Camp next summer and to operate a 
summer school for elementary pupils if the demand 
warrants it. 





Of the 5,100 entries from 900 schools in forty-six 
states in the 1952 Ford Motor Company Industrial 
Arts Awards, St. Louis Country Day School stu- 
dents earned eleven gold pins, five certificates of 
achievement, and one cash award. Gordon R. Ray- 
mond, manual training instructor, said that projects 
in plastic, turned wood, hammered copper, etched 
aluminum, and woven seats were submitted. In 
recognition of his instruction and guidance Raymond 
received a Certificate of Achievement from the Ford 
Motor Company. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


On July 1, the Rev. Darby W. Betts, S.T.M., the Acting Chap- 
lain of the University and the Diocesan Chaplain to Episcopal 
Students at Columbia University, was appointed headmaster of 
the Cathedral Choir School, New York City, N. Y., succeed- 
ing the Rev. James Green, who is continuing as Canon Precentor 
and is assuming the pastoral work of the Cathedral and the pro- 
gram on Adult Education. Eugene Wickstrom, M.S.M., has been 
appointed as the French and English master, and Douglas C. 
Rehor, M.A., has taken over the work of the sixth grade, and is 
in full charge of the Recreation Program. 





At the commencement exercises of the Williston Junior 
School, Easthampton, Mass., last June, Phillip Stevens, Direc- 
tor, announced the resignation of former Headmaster Bryce E. 
Maxwell, leaving for New York to become head of Birch Wathen’s 
middle school, and the appointment of N. Horton Batchelder, 
Jr., to succeed at Williston. 

Mr. Batchelder, son of Loomis’ Headmaster Emeritus, comes 
to Easthampton after three years with the planning committee 
of the Alabama Educational Foundation, previous to which he 
taught at Tabor, Loomis, and, after the war, at the Missouri 
Military Academy. 





The appointment of Conrad Hahn as headmaster of the 
Unquowa School, of Fairfield, Conn., was announced August 5, 
by the Board of Governors. Mr. Hahn, headmaster of Suffield 
Academy, Suffield, Conn., the past eleven years, will succeed 
Frederick W. Wierk, of Fairfield, who resigned the Unquowa 
post in the spring. 

Mr. Hahn was graduated from Central High School, Scran- 
ton, Pa., in 1924, and joined the faculty of Suffield Academy in 
1928, following graduation from Yale University, where he was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. Mr. Hahn received his M.A. degree 
from Columbia University in 1932. He was named headmaster 
of the Academy in 1941 and many changes and improvements 
have been made at the school during his administration. 


Mr. Hahn has served as Chairman of the Scholarship Com- 
mittee of the Christian Education Committee of the Connecticut 
Baptist Convention and is a member of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Headmasters. In Suffield he helped organize the Bridge 
Street School PTA and the Youth Center sponsored by the 
Suffield Rotary Club of which he is a member. 





Virginia K. Heinlein, Head of Wheeling Country Day 
School, Wheeling, W. Va., is back after a leave of absence for 
part of last year, during which time she visited both public and 
private schools in Baltimore New York, and Cleveland. 





Jackson Bird, headmaster of the Wyoming Seminary Day 
School, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was elected President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Private Academic Schools at its annual 
meeting early in May, 1952. 

The new teachers added at the Wyoming Seminary Day 
School this fall are: William F. Spicer, a graduate of Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N. H., and Hobart College, and formerly 
on the faculty at Columbus Academy, Columbus, Ohio. Mr. 
Spicer has been appointed to teach mathematics, social studies, 
and to assist in the athletic program. Mrs. James Aikens, a 
graduate of West Chester State Teachers’ College, has been ap- 
pointed as Director of Girls’ Physical Education, replacing Mrs. 
Donald Doud. Mrs. Joseph Linville, a graduate of Greensboro 
College, Greensboro, N. C., has been appointed instructor in arts 
and crafts. Mrs. George W. Thomas, a graduate of Bloomsburg 
State Teachers’ College, has been appointed to teach third grade. 
Nancy Wolfe, a graduate of Wyoming Seminary and Wilson 
College, has been appointed pre-primary assistant and head 
coach of girls’ hockey. Barbara Clark, a graduate of Wyoming 
Seminary and Wilson College, is the nursery assistant. 

The Day School is also pleased to announce that it is accept- 
ing practice teachers from Wilkes College in Wilkes-Barre, in its 
nursery and pre-primary departments. 





Retiring in June from the Polytechnic Elementary and 
Junior High School, Pasadena, Calif., was Herbert Gregory, 
for thirty-one years instructor in physical education at the 
school and Scoutmaster of the Boy Scout troop which is an in- 
tegral part of life at Polytechnic. 

Even before he came to the United States from his native 
New Zealand in 1908, Mr. Gregory had been active in work with 
boys. When he joined the staff of Polytechnic in 1921, his wise 
counseling was early recognized and thereafter consistently sought 
by pupils and colleagues alike. Through his direction of the 
school’s Scout-sponsored Pet and Hobby Show, his influence was 
felt in every grade and department of the school. 

At the thirty-fourth annual Pet Show on last May 3, a spe- 
cial ceremony, planned by Scouts of four decades, paid tribute 
to Mr. Gregory’s years of service to boys. Presentation of a 
wrist watch in the name of present and alumni Scouts was made 
by John McWilliams, president of the school’s board of trustees; 
a packet of letters from widely-scattered former Scouts was 
handed to Mr. Gregory; and an inscription was read from the 
commemorative plaque designed to be hung on the wall of the 
Scout room. 








ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HEADS! 


On Thursday evening, March 5, just preceding the 
SEB’s 27th Annual Conference, a special dinner meeting 
of heads of elementary schools will be held at The Allen- 
Stevenson School, 132 East 78th Street, New York City. 

Put this date down on your calendar and plan to be there. 
It promises to be an interesting session. Further informa- 
tion will be sent to you later. 
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The following appointments to the faculty of The Allen- 
Stevenson School, New York City, are announced: 

Emile H. Jalbert, who is a graduate of Columbia University 
and has attended the University of Paris, will teach the fourth 
grade. Fred West, also a graduate of Columbia University, will 
be in charge of the wood-working department. Ernest W. 
Frauser, a New York University graduate, and Herbert W. 
Hammack, from Springfield College, have joined the physical ed- 
ucation department. Maritje Babcock, who graduated from 
Vassar College, will assist with the second grade and Mrs. 
Harrison L. Bounds, a graduate of the University of Manitoba, 
will assist with the first grade. 





Derby Academy, of Hingham, Mass., opened its 162nd year 
on September 29. As previously announced, Mrs. Alexis Arapoff 
succeeds Madame VanBrunt, who has retired after twenty years 
of devoted service to Derby. Mrs. Arapoff is a Radcliffe gradu- 
ate and was a Franco-American Fellow at the Sorbonne. 

As teacher of music, Mrs. Scott is replaced by Herbert Pay- 
son, III. Mr. Payson received his B.A. from Yale in 1950 and 
his Mus.B. in 1951. He is continuing his studies at the New 
England Conservatory and is also teaching at Rivers Country 
Day School, Brookline, Mass. 





The following teachers have joined the faculty of Hawken 
School, Cleveland, this year. 

Edward F. Beatty, Jr., is teaching social studies and English 
in the upper school. Mr. Beatty received his A.B. degree from 
Princeton in 1952. Leonard D. Bluhm is in charge of all art and 
mechanical-drawing classes throughout the school. Mr. Bluhm 
received his B.S. Ed. from Kent State in 1950 and his diploma 
from the Cleveland Institute of Art in the same year. Margaret 
Boethelt teaches one of the second grade sections. Miss Boethelt 
received her B.S.E. degree from Wheelock in 1952. James 
Bridgman teaches upper school French and Latin. He re- 
ceived his A.B. degree from Yale as of the class of 1944. Lydia 
Buehl is in charge of remedial reading for all grades. Miss 
Buehl has done her studying in this field at Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea, Ohio. Edward M. Connelly teaches one fifth 
grade section. Mr. Connelly received his A.B. degree in 1948 
from Harvard and M.Ed. from Boston University in 1952. 
Richard Davis Hatton is teaching a sixth grade section. Mr. 
Hatton received his A.B. degree in 1949 and his M.A. in 1952 
from Harvard University. Mrs. Ann Mineo teaches a first grade 
class. Mrs. Mineo received her B.S.E. degree from Kent State 
in 1952. Mrs. Emma Vogel is teaching a third grade class. Mrs. 
Vogel did her preparation at Western Reserve University School 
of Education. She has taught formerly in the Cleveland and 
Cleveland Heights public schools. Christie W. Young is teach- 
ing a fourth grade class. Mr. Young received his B.Sc. from the 
University of Wales in 1950 and his Dip. Ed. in 1951. He for- 
merly taught at St. Mark’s College for Boys in Chelsea, London. 





Three new members have joined the faculty at The Fessen- 
den School, West Newton, Mass., which opened for its fiftieth 
year in September. Glenn A. Keplinger, a Kent State Univer- 
sity graduate who also attended Harvard and last year taught 
at the Verde Valley School in Arizona, will teach geography. 
William MacCart, a graduate of Tufts, is doing dramatic work 
as well as tutoring. Duncan Denny, who attended Williams 
College and Southwestern after graduating from South Kent 
School, is assisting with the athletics and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, 

The entire upper school faculty returned with the exception 
of Mervin Giles, who retired in June having completed thirty- 
three years at Fessenden. Mr. Giles, a Bates graduate, was a 
former chairman of the SEB Mathematics Committee. 


In the lower school, two new teachers have been appointed. 
Mildred Fisher, a graduate of Leslie College, will assist in the 
third grade, and Hannelore Vanderschmidt, a Wellesley graduate, 
in the fourth grade. 





Eaglebrook School in Deerfield, Mass., has increased its 
faculty to thirty-six full-time instructors. 


William H. Burnham, a graduate of Yale University and © 


former teacher at the Lawrenceville School from 1923 to 1928, 
has joined the Eaglebrook faculty after a distinguished career in 
investment banking. During 1951 he worked in France as spe- 
cial assistant to the Supreme Commander of SHAPE, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. This fall he comes back to school work as an Eng- 
lish teacher and an assistant to the headmaster of Eaglebrook, 
C. Thurston Chase, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lowell S. Trowbridge have been appointed as 
Guidance Consultants to Eaglebrook. Mr. Trowbridge is direc- 


tor of the Department of Human Relations at Boston Univer- . 


sity’s College of Business Administration, an associate member 
of the American Psychological Association, Clinical Division, a 
professional member of the Vocational Guidance Association, 
and President of the Big Brother Association of Boston. Mrs. 
Trowbridge, also a clinical psychologist, has been a lecturer on 
the staffs of Northeastern and Boston Universities. The Trow- 
bridges will spend their weekends at Eaglebrook conducting 
classes in human relations and doing testing and counseling. 

William G. Dexter, a graduate of Williams College and recent 
head of the lower school at the Hackley School in Tarrytown, 
N. Y., will teach English and French and assist in skiing and 
woodcraft. 

Richard B. Coon comes to Eaglebrook from the Aiken Pre- 
paratory School in Aiken, S. C. Mr. Coon is a graduate of 
Princeton University and earned his master’s degree in audio- 
visual education at Columbia University. Mr. Coon will teach 
Spanish, mathematics, and science at Eaglebrook. In addition, 
he will take charge of photography, the new dark room, and the 
audio-visual education program. 

Bernard Felch comes to Eaglebrook this fall to devote full 
time to heading up and expanding the school’s art program. Mr. 
Felch is a graduate of Williams College, studied art at the Art 
Students’ League in New York, and has recently returned from 
Europe where he has done study at the American University at 
Shrivenham, England, at the University of London, at the 
Academie de la Grande Chaumier and the Academie Julien in 
Paris, and at the Instituto d’Arte Statale in Florence, Italy. He 
has taught at the Rochester Institute of Technology and gave 
private painting classes in Paris and Florence. In addition to 
teaching the various media of art, Mr. Felch will also teach 
ancient history and assist with sports and dormitory. 

John A. Shepard comes from the Peck School, Morristown, 
N. J., to teach Latin and assist in coaching. He is a graduate of 
Amherst College. 

Elliot Curtis, the fifth alumnus to return to Eaglebrook as a 
faculty member, will teach English and history this year and 
assist in sports and dormitory. Mr. Curtis is a graduate of 
Williams College. 

Colonel Thomas K. Fisher, head of the English department 
at Eaglebrook, has been nominated for one of the offices of the 
National Association for Remedial Teaching. 





The Gilman Lower School, Baltimore, Md., announces 
that, besides one faculty member returning from military duty, 
there are four additions to the teaching staff. The returning 
member is John M. Robinson, a graduate of Western Maryland 
College, who takes up his former post as teacher of the Sixth 
Form. 
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The new faculty members are: Mrs. David H. Wilson, a 
graduate of Bradford Junior College and of the Nursery Training 
School of Boston, who will teach in the Kindergarten and help 
with remedial reading. Mrs. Wilson formerly taught at Chest- 
nut Hill School, Friends School of Baltimore, and Bryn Mawr 
School. Mrs. James M. Bradford, a graduate of Goucher Col- 
lege, who will teach Kindergarten. Mrs. Helene C. Durbrow, 
who has completed graduate work at Johns Hopkins and at 
Harvard, will divide her time between Sidwell Friends School 
and Gilman as remedial consultant. Mrs. F. Morgan Barr, a 
graduate of Towson State Teachers College and a teacher of 
long experience in the Baltimore Public School system, who will 
teach remedial reading. 





Clifford Nichols, Jr., headmaster of Sewickley Academy, 
Sewickley, Pa., announces that six new members of the faculty 
had been appointed. 

Norman A. Gray is teaching sixth grade and assisting with 
boys’ athletics. Mr. Gray, who is a graduate of Springfield Col- 
lege and has a Master’s degree, formerly taught in New London, 
Conn., and Norfolk, Va. Ethel Coughlin, a graduate of Indiana 
State Teachers College, has a Master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. She will teach one section of grade five. 
Miss Coughlin was formerly Supervisor of Student Teachers at 
Indiana State Teachers College. Floyd E. Nesbitt, Jr., who will 
direct the art program and teach shop, comes to the Academy 
from Guys Mills, Pa., where he taught art education. Mr. 
Nesbitt is a graduate of Edinboro State Teachers College. Gerda 
Engstrom will teach one section of the third grade. She taught 
at Shady Side Junior School before coming to the Academy. 
Miss Engstrom is a graduate of Wells College and studied at 
Heidelberg University, Germany. Doris Fae McCormick is a 
graduate of Pennsylvania State College and holds a teaching 
certificate from the University of Pittsburgh. She will teach 
one section of the third grade. Gwendolyn Brewster Judson will 
assist in the Nursery School. Miss Judson is an alumna of 
Sewickley Academy and a graduate of Mount Holyoke College. 
Miss Judson is the second member of the Academy Alumni to 
join the faculty. Nancy Cherrington, a former student, is 
directing the girls’ physical education program. 





Margaret Buschor, former principal of the Hockaday Lower 
School, Dallas, Texas, has become head of an American school 
in Germany. This school and others are for the children of 
American military personnel and civilian employees in occupied 
territory. Miss Buschor’s appointment was made by the De- 
fense Department and the State Department. 





Headmaster Wilfred W. Clark of the Cardigan Mountain 
School, Canaan, N. H., has announced the appointment of 
Bradford D. Garniss, Jr., as instructor in history and geography. 
Mr. Garniss is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin. 





Relatively few changes were made at Town School for Boys 
in San Francisco, Calif., during the summer and fall of 1952. 
Mr. Rich, on the first of July, accepted appointment as head- 
master of the Lick-Wilmerding High School in San Francisco. 
He spends his mornings at the high school and his afternoons at 
Town School. Because of Mr. Rich’s additional duties, the 
Town School Board approved his appointment of an Assistant 
Headmaster at Town. He is Joseph Ochoa, Latin and English 
teacher at Town for a number of years. Mr. Ochoa has his 
Master’s degree from Stanford University. Since Mr. Rich felt 
that extra assistance was also needed in the primary department, 
Isabel Chesnut, first grade teacher, with a Master’s degree from 
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New York University, was appointed Primary Supervisor. The 
only other change involving the faculty was the hiring of Gurdon 
Wood as a full time, instead of as a part time, art instructor. 





Efrain Garcia, Ph.D., has been engaged to teach Spanish at 
St. Andrew’s, Middletown, Del., while Ralph Chamblin is on 
sabbatical leave at Middlebury College. Dr. Garcia, a native 
of Puerto Rico, received his A.B. at Louisiana State and his doc- 
torate at the University of Madrid. His studies have included 
law, Spanish literature, Romance philology, Spanish linguistics, 
and labor economics, and he has taught Spanish, English, politi- 
cal science, and sociology at various schools and colleges through- 
out the country. In 1951 he was decorated by the Spanish gov- 
ernment with the Order of Knight Commander of the Cross of 
King Alfonso X for his contribution to the cultural and friendly 
relations between the peoples of Spain and the United States. 





Dorothy Walker has been appointed Assistant Headmistress 
of the Lower School of Shore Country Day School, Beverly; 
Mass. 





Two new masters and a new primary assistant have been 
added to the staff of the Summit School for Boys in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Richard J. Holmes (B.S.Ed.), a graduate of the University 
of Cincinnati, is teaching social studies and English in the middle 
and upper forms. He formerly taught in the Webster School 
and Woodward High School. John Raterman (A.B., M.A.) from 
Xavier University is teaching Latin and English. Mr. Rater- 
man has taught freshman history at Xavier for the past two 
years. Both men will assist in the school’s mass-athletics pro- 
gram. 

Sr. Louise, S.N.D., has joined the staff of the primary de- 
partment. For the past years she has taught at Holy Angels 
School, Dayton, Ohio. 


Eight new staff members have begun the year’s work at the 
Polytechnic Elementary and Junior High School, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

A new class accounts for two of this number. In charge of 
the four-year-old beginners group newly organized at the school 
are Mrs. Margaret Chamberlin and Mrs. Diane Hill. Mrs. 
Chamberlin (University of Illinois) has previously taught at The 
Children’s House in Pasadena, and Mrs. Hill is a June 1952 
graduate of Mount Holyoke College with a major in primary 
and nursery school education. An alumna of Polytechnic as 
well as of Mills College, Mrs. Nancy Hethcock is assisting in the 
kindergarten sections. She, too, has taught at The Children’s 
House. Mrs. Grace Marshall (B.S., Skidmore College) is a new 
member of the physical education staff. Mrs. Marshall comes 
to Polytechnic from Massachusetts, where she was in charge of 
physical education at the Northfield School for Girls and at the 
Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill School. New to grade IV are Mrs. 
Kathleen Badgley and Mrs. Alice Patterson. Mrs. Badgley 
has her A.B. degree from Vassar, and also attended the Boston 
Nursery Training School. Her teaching experience includes 
three years at the Buckingham School. Mrs. Patterson (A.B., 
Oberlin College) has done graduate work during the past sum- 
mer at Occidental College. She was for seven years a teacher 
in the Cleveland Heights schools. A vacancy in grade V is filled 
by Mary Evarts. A graduate of the Buckingham School and of 
Vassar, Miss Evarts spent the past two years at the Shady Hill 
School, first as apprentice teacher and then as assistant teacher 
in the fifth grade. 

The new Scoutmaster of the school’s Boy Scout troop is John 
A. Heimann, who has been active in Scouting in the Pasadena 





area for the past eight years. An alumnus of Pasadena City 
College and of the University of Southern California, Mr. 
Heimann is home room teacher for one section of grade VII and 
teaches classes in science, social studies, and physical education 
in addition to directing the school’s Scout program. 





The Peck School, Morristown, N. J., has announced the 
following new faculty members: Mrs. Sidney C. Moody, Jr., a 
graduate of Smith College, teacher of social studies; and Robert 
J. Smith, Jr., a graduate of Williams College, and recently a 
member of the Williams College Library staff, who is teaching 
French and English. 

For two weeks during the past summer Mrs. Donald Crighton, 
first grade teacher, attended the Audubon Camp of Maine as 
guest of The Peck School Mothers’ Association. Mrs. Crighton 
prepares weekly nature exhibits at the school which are enjoyed 
by all the children. 





Two new masters have joined the faculty of The Emerson 
School for Boys at Exeter, N. H. They are Charles Early, a 
graduate of Miami University in Florida, and John L. Patten, 
a graduate of Harvard University. 





There are two new faculty members at the Indian Mountain 
School, Lakeville, Conn., this fall. Thomas J. Copeland is 
teaching social studies and assisting in athletics. He is a grad- 
uate of Johns Hopkins University, Class of 1947, and obtained 
his history M.A. there in 1950. Donald E. Hewat, Williams 
graduate, Class of 1949, will teach science and English and 
assist in coaching. Mr. Hewat has been for the past two years 
an official of the National Citizens’ Commission. for the public 
schools. In addition to these two men, Mrs. Henry J. Chiera, 


who has had a part-time teaching position for several years, will 
be a full-time resident member of the faculty, teaching elemen- 


tary reading and doing remedial reading tutoring. She is a 
graduate of Elmira College and has a Masters in Education 
from Teachers College, Columbia. 





Friends’ Select School of Philadelphia has announced the 
appointment of Claudia V. Jennings as co-ordinator of the 
Elementary School. Miss Jennings has had extensive experi- 
ence in education and personnel work. She holds an A.B. de- 
gree from Berea College and an M.A. degree from the University 
of Tennessee. She has also done graduate work in tests and 


measurements, elementary school supervision, guidance, and ’ 


psychology. 

Miss Jennings taught in the training schools of Radford 
State Teachers’ College, Radford, Va., and Geneseo State 
Teachers’ College, Geneseo, N. Y. She taught in the Great Neck, 
N. Y., public schools at the elementary school level, was area 
supervisor under the United States Civil Service Commission 
for five years, and was executive secretary of the Philadelphia 
branch of the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom. 





Calvert School of Baltimore, Md., has two new teachers 
this year, both teaching fourth grade classes. Mrs. Vernon 
Mountcastle is a graduate of Longwood College. James Mc- 
Henry Gillet graduated from Johns Hopkins University. 





The Riverdale Neighborhood School, Riverdale, New 
York City, announces three additions to its faculty. 

Aristotle Anthony has joined the school staff as primary 
assistant and arts and crafts instructor. A graduate of the 


Horace Mann School and Colgate University, Mr. Anthony re- 
ceived his M.A. from New York University in 1951 and is at 
present doing additional graduate work at Teachers College. 
Mrs. Ruth Friedmann, new first grade teacher at the school, 
received her B.S. degree and an additional degree in occupa- 
tional therapy from the University of Wisconsin. She has re- 
cently completed work in the occupational therapy field at 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York City. Barbara Bradford, who 
will teach physical education, is a graduate of Curtis High School 
and Wagner College and received her M.A. from Teachers Col- 
lege. She is a member of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation and previously taught at 
Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 





The Bement School of Deerfield, Mass., announces the 
addition of seven new members to its faculty for the coming 
year. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sheehan will be in charge of the 
new boys’ dormitory. Mr. Sheehan will coach sports. They - 
were formerly at Eaglebrook School in Deerfield and have been 
working with Miss Bartlett and Mrs. Drexler at Camp Red Fox 
in New Hampshire. Mrs. Katherine Deupree Weller, Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Cincinnati Art Academy, will be teaching 
art. For the past three years she has been working in commer- 
cial design and ran an art school this summer on Martha’s Vine- 
yard. Willoughby Scott, Wheaton and Simmons Colleges, will 
teach social studies. Miss Scott has been teaching at the Park 
School in Buffalo, N. Y. Gaile Fechenbach, Vassar ’52, will 
teach the lower grades in arithmetic and social studies. Chris- 
topher Dell, Goddard College, will teach mathematics, English, 
science, and sports. Mr. Dell taught formerly at the grade 
school in West Halifax, Vt. Roger Toll, University of Colorado, 
will teach French and coach sports. Mr. Toll has studied at the 
Sorbonne and at the University of Geneva and has spent his 
summers at the Ecole Francaise at Middlebury College. He 
taught at the Fenn School in Concord, Mass., before coming to 
Bement. 





The following appointments to the faculty of East Woods 
School, Oyster Bay, Long Island, have been made by the head- 
master: 


Charles T. Cook. a graduate of Trinity College, is teaching 
Latin and mathematics in the sixth and eighth grades and 
coaching soccer and baseball. He is the director of Brantwood 
Camp, Peterborough, N. H., and last year was on the faculty 
of Browning School, New York City. Elizabeth Laughlin, a 
graduate of Columbia University School of Painting and Sculp- 
ture and Toronto Normal School, is teaching one section of the 
first grade. Henry O. Milliken, Jr., a graduate of Bard College, 
is the new third grade teacher and has charge of all lower school 
athletics. Daniel C. Minnick, a graduate of Amherst College, 
is the fifth grade homeroom teacher and a coach in upper school 
athletics. Mr. Minnick was at the Buckley Country Day School, 
Great Neck, N. Y. Mrs. William J. Thompson, a graduate of 
Barnard College, comes from the Brearley School to be the 
assistant to the second grade teacher. 





New members of the faculty of Tenacre Country Day 
School of Wellesley, Mass., include Mrs. Ivy Winterton, kin- 
dergarten, who has directed Infants’ Schools in England and 
Jamaica, B. W. I., and who has taught in Milton, Mass., and at 
the School for the Hard of Hearing in Boston; Mrs. Beryl Clark, 
a graduate of Wheelock College, who has been teaching in 
Newton; Eva Porter, from Wellesley’s St. Andrew’s Church; 
Mrs. Mildred Rand, who comes from the Gill School in New 
Jersey; Mrs. Penelope Grant, who taught at the Brearley School 
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in New York and at the Children’s School of the Vassar Summer 
Institute; and Mrs, Jean Slingerland, a graduate of Wellesley 
College, who taught French at the Winsor School in Boston. 
Phyllis Scoboria is the new headmistress at Tenacre. She 
has been head of the primary department for the last four years. 





L. Ralston Thomas, headmaster, Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I., announces this fall the appointment of Mrs, 
George G. Kenyon as assistant in the first grade of Lower School. 
Mrs. Kenyon, who before her marriage this summer was Nancy 
Burhoe, taught for three years at the Mary C. Wheeler School, 
Providence, R. I. Mrs. Kenyon, with experience also at Rocky 
Hill Country Day School, East Greenwich, R. I., and in play- 
ground supervision in North Providence, is a graduate of the 
University of Rhode Island, 1949. 

J. Drisko Allen, head of Lower School, has been made a 
member for a four-year term of the Committee on Tests and 
Measurements of the Educational Records Bureau. 





The Pine Cobble School of Williamstown, Mass., opened 
its sixteenth year with several additions to its faculty: 

Mrs. Robert King, who has taught art for two years at the 
school, is in charge of the kindergarten. A graduate of the 
Massachusetts School of Art with a B.S. degree in Education, 
she was supervisor of art education in the public schools of 
Dover, N. H., prior to her work at Pine Cobble School. Mrs. 
King will continue to teach and direct the art work at school in 
the afternoon. Thomas Beal, a graduate of Williams College 
and a Veteran of Korea, is assisting in history and athletics. 
During the summer, he took courses in Education at Stanford 
University. The music department will have Walter Lehmann 


as conductor of the orchestra and teacher of wind instruments; 
Harriet Parsons, teacher of piano; and Joseph Schaaf of the 
Bennington College Music Faculty, teacher of violin. 





On September 17, 1952, John M. Hall, President of the 
Board of Trustees, of The Dexter School, Brookline, Mass., 
welcomed the new teachers into the Dexter family. New mem- 
bers of the staff are Emily Barton Anable, Director of Remedial 
English, and Charles T. Turner, who will direct the shop ac- 
tivities. 





New members of the staff of St. Thomas Choir School, 
New York City, include: Mary Justine Anderson, B.S., M.A., 
Texas State College for Women, teaching English and history; 
Bruce Bahrenburg, B.A., Columbia, teaching physical educa- 
tion; Edward Geary Griffin, B.A., Yale, M.A., Columbia, teach- 
ing science and mathematics; and Edward A. Wallace, L.T.C.L., 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music of Sacred Heart College, teach- 
ing voice and piano. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Curtis Dresser, the headmistress of the 
Foxwood School, Flushing, Long Island, the faculty, and the 
students feel deeply the loss of Helen Campbell, Foxwood’s be- 
loved English teacher, who died suddenly on September 17. 
Miss Campbell had served Foxwood devotedly for ten years as 
English teacher and head of the English department. In addi- 
tion to her teaching duties, she had charge of the school’s re- 
medial reading program, and she was Foxwood representative of 
the Secondary Education Board and BuLLETIN correspondent. 
Her work in English is being absorbed by Messrs. Mathews and 
Lepaitre of the Foxwood staff. 


WE CAN AGREE 


By Marcaret E, Linpsay 


I 


LMOST every magazine of national importance 
A has devoted an article, or a series of them, to 
the study of teen-age problems. Whenever 
parents gather, the conversation inevitably turns to 
discussion of this interesting age group. The tone of 
the conversation, however, is frequently tinged with 
worry, and most of this concern is caused by the un- 
desirable social behavior of teen-agers. Many school 
heads are aware of this feeling of unrest. They can, 
and do, give valuable advice. Nevertheless it is gen- 
erally accepted that the social behavior of a “‘teen”’ is 
the parent’s responsibility. A few families, worrying 
alone, cannot be effective, but a large cooperative 
group of parents can solve any problem. 

As a result of this need for cooperative action, a 
meeting of mothers, representing nine schools, was 
held at the Springside School, Philadelphia, in Janu- 
ary, 1951. From this nucleus, an organization known 
as the Parents’ Council of Secondary Schools was 
formed. At the present time, there are twelve public, 
private, and parochial schools throughout the area of 
suburban Philadelphia and its environs that have two 
representatives each on the Council. The purpose of 


this organization is to discuss problems pertinent to 
the majority of schools, and make recommendations 
regarding them. These are then referred to the in- 
dividual school heads or parent-teacher groups for 
further action. 


II 


At the initial meeting of the Parents’ Council it 
was discovered that problems of teen-age social be- 
havior were a common concern. The outstanding 
undesirable social trends were: : 

1. unchaperoned parties 

2. party crashing 

3. destructive behavior 

4. very late hours 


5. drinking of alcoholic beverages 
6. teen-age driving problems 

7. bad manners 

8. inappropriate dress 


How to overcome these undesirable trends pre- 
sented a staggering problem to the Council. It was 
immediately recognized that parent opinion, interest, 
and cooperation were vital necessities. Student in- 
terest and cooperation were regarded as equally im- 
portant. 

The Parents’ Council therefore prepared a ques- 
tionnaire on teen-age social problems which was sent 
to parents of Junior and Senior high school students 
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in all the schools represented on the Council. At the 
same time, these same students were asked to formu- 
late questions on the social problems important to 
them. These were then correlated into two master 
questionnaires, one for each high school level, and 
were sent back to the students to be answered. 

These questionnaires accomplished two purposes. 
In the first place, they stimulated interest, curiosity, 
and thought, and revealed that these problems which 
had worried individuals were the mutual concern of 
many. Secondly, the questionnaires provided a fund 
of information which defined the extent of teen-age 
social problems, and indicated parent and student in- 
terest in solving them. 


In October, 1951, after the questionnaires had been 
tabulated professionally, a conference meeting was 
held at Germantown Academy, Philadelphia. The 
purpose of this meeting was to discuss and interpret 
the student answers. A panel of Philadelphia Univer- 
sity Educators, prominent in the fields of psychology, 
psychiatry, and sociology led the discussion. The 
audience consisted of all the Parents’ Council mem- 
bers, the head of each school, a faculty guidance 
councilor, and two Junior and two Senior high school 
students from each school. 


Participation in this meeting was quite active. It 
was evident that students are eager to be understood, 
desirous of more freedom and responsibility, and 
anxious to discuss their problems with their parents. 
Parents indicated a willingness for their young people 
to socialize but expressed concern for their health, 
safety, and reputations. Both parents and educators 
believed that a set of guiding principles for teen-age 
social life would be welcome as a guide in family 
planning. 


III 


The results of the parent questionnaire also indi- 
cated a definite interest in solving current problems of : 
undesirable conduct and a desire for a set of principles 
to use as a guide for teen-age social activities. There- 
fore the next step in the work of the Parents’ Council 
became self evident. 


The Parents’ Council of Secondary Schools has 
written a set of guiding principles for young people 
and their parents, called, We Can Agree. It contains 
specific suggestions under the following general head- 
ings: 

1. Home Entertaining 

2. Suggested Hours for Termination of Social Activities 

(for Junior and Senior high age) 
General Dating 
Driving 
Drinking 
Family Cooperation 


Aww 


We Can Agree reflects the majority opinion of stu- 
dents and parents as expressed in their questionnaires. 
It has been printed in pamphlet form by the students 


of the Abington High School Press, Abington, Pa., _ i 


and has been approved in all the schools represented 
on the Parents’ Council of Secondary Schools. It is 
reproduced in full immediately following this article. 


The schools involved in this project in the Phila- 
delphia area are: 


Chestnut Hill Academy 
Germantown Academy 
Germantown Friends School 
Germantown High School 
Abington Friends School 
Abington Township Schools 


Ravenhill Academy 

Stevens School 

Springside School 

William Penn Charter School 
Jenkintown Jr. and Sr. High Sch. 
Springfield Township High School 


We Can Agree is currently being distributed to 
parents of students in grades seven to twelve inclu- 
sive. It is being accompanied by a letter of explana- 


tion from the Parents’ Council of Secondary Schools. | 
A genuine effort has been made by the Council to © 


draw on the students for their ideas and cooperation 
during every step of the development of the pamphlet. 
The Council honestly believes that We Can Agree has 
been built on a foundation of student, school, and 


parent cooperation. If this same spirit is used in its a 
adoption within family groups, then the pamphlet | 


will truly justify its name. 
* * * * 


For further information please write our Publicity 
Chairman, Mrs. John F. Muller, 301 Summit Avenue, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


WE CAN AGREE 


1. HOME ENTERTAINING. 


a. It is important that parents be at home and available 
at all times when young people entertain. 


b. Parents and young folks together should plan enter- 
tainment in advance. Boredom and confusion lead to 
mischief. 


c. Limit the number of guests to a group which can be 
easily accommodated in the home. 


d. Do not admit party crashers. 
custom. 


Help prevent this rude 
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e. Expect proper behavior. 
in private, 


Reprimand an unruly guest 


f. Establish definite hours appropriate to the age group. 
See to it that the party terminates at the appointed time. 


2. SUGGESTED HOURS FOR TERMINATION OF SOCIAL 
ACTIVITIES. 
JUNIOR HIGH AGE 
a. Formals 11:30 P.M. 
b. Informals 10:30 P.M. 
c. Home Parties 11:00 P.M. 
d. General Dating 10:30 P.M. 
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SENIOR HIGH AGE 


a. Formals 1:00 A.M. 

b. Informals 12:00 Midnight 
c. Home Parties 12:30 A.M, 

d. General Dating 12:00 Midnight 


A definite interval of time between end of social en- 
gagement and arrival at home should be agreed upon 
between parents and young people. 

Late meandering is a dangerous habit and tends to create 
an undesirable reputation. 


3. GENERAL DATING 


a. Appropriate dress is a “must” for all occasions. 

b. Parents and young folks should have a common under- 
standing as to where and with whom time is to be spent. 

c. Follow rules of etiquette. This is essential for social 
maturity.* 

d. Girl and her parents should agree on a definite time for 
return. Boy should inquire before leaving on date. 

4. DRIVING 

a. Parents’ consent should be conditioned by teen-ager’s 
proof of ability to control HIMSELF and car. 

b. Trained instruction is advised and urged. This avoids 
emotional conflict within the home, 

c. Some responsibility toward maintenance and appear- 
ance of the shared car should be accepted by the teen- 


er. 

A healthy respect for danger is a good foundation for 
the embryo driver. Reckless driving can jeopardize 
lives and the economic welfare of an entire family. 


5. DRINKING 


a. No one has the right to serve any alcoholic beverages to 
other people’s children. 

b. Public opinion stamps as improper the serving of beer 
or liquor to any high school boy or girl who is a guest 
in your home. 

c. Serving drinks to them is not only undesirable and un- 
healthy, but totally unnecessary. It creates a situation 
they are too young to handle with poise and good judg- 
ment. 

d. Pennsylvania State Law prohibits sale of liquor to 
minors (under 21 years) and forbids serving it to them 
in any public place. 


6. FAMILY COOPERATION 

a. Be sincere in the open discussion of friends and activi- 
ties. Keep an open mind, and be willing to modify or 
reverse an opinion.* 

b. Discuss freely financial needs and management of 
money. Plan a budget together. 

c. Family plans should be so organized that individual 
members can be reached in case of emergency or change 
of plans. 


*Suggested references. 
a. “Where Are Your Manners?” by Barbara Valentine 
Hertz, published by Science Research Association, Inc., 
57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10. Price 40c. 
b. “How to Live With Parents” by Gladys Gardner Jen- 
kins and Joy Neuman, published by Science Research 
Association, Inc., 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10. 


A BROTHER’S ADVICE 


The following is an actual letter written by a Marine to his younger brother, then a student in one of the Secondary Education 


Board’s member schools. 


Camp 
September, 1951. 
Dear Pete: 


I hope you will take this letter for what it is worth. 
I know that in many ways I am not in the least quali- 
fied to give advice, but I made a mistake and I don’t 
want you to do the same. 

In the fall of ’44 I entered . . . School, and for six 
years I sat in her classrooms and learned what was 
considered proper for a boy to learn. In short, I 
learned from the bible of tradition. But, as you know, 
too much of one thing can lead to another in the 
opposite direction. 

I got sick of learning subjects which I thought 
would be of no use to me, and when a person loses 
interest in his work he might just as well quit. In 
February, 1951, I left college, a place, as I saw it then, 
where well-to-do people went, under the pretext of 
learning, to hide from the realities of the world they 
would some day have to face as long as it was humanly 
possible. 

As you probably know, I then joined the Marine 
Corps, and for the past six months I have spent 
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The names have been changed for obvious reasons. 


approximately fourteen hours a day, six days a week, 
learning how to kill people. As a basic member of a 
Marine fire team, I know how to kill a man with one 
well-aimed blow of my hand. I know where to bayo- 
net a man so he will die without screaming. I can 
strip and re-assemble an M1 and a carbine, as well as 
a Browning automatic rifle and a .45, blindfolded. I 
am able to hit the size of a man’s head nine out of ten 
times at 500 yards. I can lay land mines-and booby 
trap anything from a dead body to the Empire State 
Building. An impressive list of things for a young 
American to know, and I don’t doubt that many 
people would like to learn some of them as a novelty of 
some sort — and perhaps it would not be such a bad 
idea to tack on as a little added knowledge. But let’s 
face it, this is no way to build a world that you and I 
want to live in. What I’m getting at is this: What 
you’re learning now may seem dull and repetitious, 
but it is necessary. You are about to enter your last 
and most important year at school — all that you’ve 
learned and done up to this time is not nearly so im- 
portant to the molding of your life as what you will 
do this year. You are about to make your bid for 





college. You are about to compete with hundreds of 
thousands of other men who are seeking a place that 
is set off from the rest of the world, but a place pur- 
posely set off to give a man a chance to devote himself 
entirely to feeling out the best possible way to pre- 
pare himself for life. You may not believe it, but you 
owe a lot to many different people, some of whom you 
have never seen, some of whom have not even been 
born yet. True you didn’t ask for the trust that was 
put in you, but you have, as I, always accepted its 
privileges as more or less a matter of course. You 


may not understand all this now, but some day you 
At any rate, think about it —it will help. I 


will. 


failed this trust in a way; you must not! You must 
go to college, and I know you can do it if you work. 

You have the makings of a great athlete, and I 
would like very much for you to be in the 52 Olympic 
games. Perhaps this is something for you to work 
towards. 

Well, that’s about all I have to say. I don’t ex. 
pect you to become inspired by this letter. If it makes 
you think, it has accomplished its purpose. Pete, win, 
lose, or draw, you’re a great guy, and don’t let any- 
one tell you different. 

Your Brother 
Joe 





PRICE LIST OF S.E.B. PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Non-Member Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year .. $ .75 each $ .50 
Latin Word List (new edition) ‘ 30 
» AFrench Vocabulary (new edition; covers 6 levels) 1.25 
» French Book List d 55 
Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathematics 
For 1950, 1951, and 1952 j .10 
For earlier years (so far as they are in stock) d 05 
March English Test, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952 
Form A (grades 6 and 7) d 05 
Form B (grades 7 and 8) 05 05 
March Arithmetic and Algebra Tests, 1950, 1951, 1952 
(Grades 6, 7, 8) 05 .05 
> Bulletin —4 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.00 per .75 per 
every active member school) subscription subscription 
| Handbook on News Publicity 75 
» Handbook on Alumni Organizations ‘ 75 
) Application Blank for Financial Aid .03 .03 
§ Statement of Principles Which Should Underlie Financial Aid ... .02 .02 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School 15 .10 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education 15 10 
Survey of Modern Languages .20 15 
> Science for the Elementary Grades .25 .20 


Report of the Modern Language Committee (reprinted from . 

Curriculum Report, 1933) a 30 
Report of a Study of Secondary Curriculum (1933) out of print—copies may be 
Bureau of Research Reports, nies 


1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 
Retirements, etc.) ..... a bial bbig eo Minster ed elle Acti .20 15 


1939 Report on the Status of Classics in Private Schools .... .20 15 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 


1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids 15 10 

1949 Grade Placement of Mathematics 40 30 

| Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) .20 15 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) Tr. > ae 
single copy aa. : .25 














OUR ADVERTISERS 


RSE 


Please mention 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 
when you patronize the advertisers 
whose announcements 


appear on the following pages. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


.. American Heritage Series 


Wairten especially for American boys 
and girls, this new series of supplemen- 
tary readers is invaluable in helping 
young people to understand our country’s 
backgrounds. Here is history told as a 
story; here is civics in action, with the prob- 
lems of civics seen as the conflict in a plot; 
here is geography in the raw, the story of 
man’s struggle against his environment. 
Because they satisfy maturing interests 
while employing a fifth-grade vocabulary, 
these books may be used from the fifth 
grade right through high school. 


Each Book, $1.06 net plus transportation charges 
Set of Ten, $10.60 net plus transportation charges 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 














EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


EuisaBetu Kine, Director 
Room 1006 

516 Firta AVENUE 

New York 36, N. Y. 
MUnrnray Hix 2-2957 


A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 

in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 
MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For Teachers 

in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Private School 
and College Bureau 


270 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 








+ 


MARTHA J. ARNOLD, Director 
Room 202, Bidg. “A” 
Plaza 3-9388 


Specializing in the 
selection and placement of Administrators 
and teachers for the independent 
schools 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 











For the Independent School 
and for Teachers and Executives 
of highest qualifications =~ 


The American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1877 by Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 
For specialization in Private School Placements 


DIRECTORS 


Miss Ailsa W. Fulton 
Miss Frances J. Hildt 


FORMER DIRECTORS 
Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, 1877-1931 
Miss Agnes Hooker, 1931-1938 
Miss Nellie Talbot, 1938-1945 


ADDRESS: 

551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: 
MUrray Hill 2-6975 














A COMPLETE SCHOOL SERVICE 


Selective Placement of Qualified Personnel 





Keystone Personnel Associates 


BEATRICE E. ROULSTON 


1 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Dorothy Marder Teachers’ Agency 


DOROTHY MARDER 


342 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Room 410 
MuUrray Hill 2-7575 


Room 833 
MuUnrray Hill 7-1944 





Accountants 
Bookkeepers 

Bursars 

Business Managers 
Clerical Workers 
Consultants 
Dietitians 

Executive Secretaries 
Field Representatives 
Fund Raisers 


Housekeepers 
Housemothers 
Housefathers 
Nurses 

Personnel Directors 
Psychologists 


Public Relations 
Directors 


Registrars 


Licensees: CHARLES H. SMITH, JR. 
JOHN H. LUNDBERG 





Headmasters 
Headmistresses 
Principals 

Academic Deans 
Educational Directors 


School Librarians 
Commandants 
Athletic Coaches 
Pre-School Teachers 


Kindergarten Teachers 


Nursery School Directors Lower School Teachers 


Guidance Directors 
Visual Aid Directors 


Remedial Reading 
Specialists 


Secondary School 
Teachers 

College Instructors 

University Professors 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 











The TUITION REFUND PLAN is now available in TWO forms 


The Standard Form of the Tuition Refund Plan has been used suc- 
cessfully for 22 years. A new Broad Form of the Tuition Refund 
Plan, which protects against loss of school time for non-medical as 
well as medical reasons, is now available in a number of states where 
it has been submitted to the insurance commissioners and approved 
by them. 





The STANDARD FORM 


This is the original Tuition Refund Plan by which 
over 122,000 families have been protected. It is 
still available and is offered to students in over 275 
schools and colleges. It refunds the cost of lost 
education when sickness, accident, quarantine or 
epidemic deprives the student of more than a 
week’s class time — including withdrawals. All 
refunds are made through the school and partici- 
pation is optional. 


The new BROAD FORM 


This includes all the benefits of the Standard Form 
plus refunds for withdrawals for non-medical 
reasons including scholarship, discipline, financial, 
business transfer, homesickness or commuting diffi- 
culties. It excepts only acts of war, military and 
naval service, childbirth and pregnancy. Because 
of its completeness with /ow cost the Broad Form 
requires a minimum participation of 75% of en- 
rollment. 





Both forms of the Tuition Refund Plan offer a dependable way of 
protecting parents, stabilizing school income and maintaining good- 
will. Both are paid for by the parents and refunds are made through 
the school. Each is a desirable service that costs the school nothing. 
Every school executive should know about these advantages and the 
conditions under which the two forms of the Tuition Refund Plan are 
available. Write now and tell us the number of your students, your 
conditions of enrollment and your tuition fees. 


A. W. G. EWAR 


INCORPORATED 
Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street BOSTON Massachusetts 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 
at the beginning of each term. 


More than 400 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 


Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 
parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 347 Fifth Ave. - New York 16, N.Y. 




















SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


TEACHERS and OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL: will you be available for advancement in 
your field in 1953? Listings of attractive openings for next year are already being received, 
and there may well be some which would interest you. Inquiries invited now. 

No registration fee. Interviews by appointment. 
Your confidence respected. 

A registrant writes: “I cannot fully express my appreciation for your services. You have been 

most courteous and very thoughtful in helping me, and I want you to know how grateful 


I am. I shall most certainly come to you again, and refer others to you when the oppor- 
tunity arises.” 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 BroaD StrEET, WrinpDsor, CONN. 
Telephone: Windsor 8-2412 


























